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John Nichols and Hutchins’s History and 
Antiquities of Dorset 


By ALBERT SMITH 
(Read before the Bibliographical So.’ y om 18 November 1958) 


owarps the end of the agen century much of sterling worth 
was done in the field of local history. Many monumental county 
wi , were ma’ in was not 
always of da Wabi gudor: they were rarely, if ever, books that were 
cover; but as works are still 
indi ble. instaking research that went into their compilation 
historians of many different kinds.' Among these histories are such works as 
W. Maitland’s London (2 vols., 1756), J. Nicolson and R. Burn’s Cumberland 
and Westmorland (2 vols., 1777), E. Hasted’s Kent (4 vols., 1778-99), T. Nash’s 
Worcestershire (2 vols., 1781-2), J. Bridges and P. Whalley’s Northamptonshire 
(2 vols., 1791), W. Hutchinson's Durham (3 vols., 1785-94), and his Cumber- 
land (2 vols., 1794), and Hutchins’s Dorset, the printing and publication of 
which is the subject of this article. Of it W. P. Courtney has written: “The 
accuracy of the author’s investigations and the excellence of the type and 
rints secured general recognition, and the price of the volumes advanced 
Ee beyond the cost of subscription.’ a m its intrinsic merit as history, 
as a work of reference it impresses us today by reason of its convenient weight 
and size, its admirably clear divisions marked by fly-titles, and its compre- 
hensive indexes, which include an index of places, an index of persons, and 
a miscellaneous index and glossary. 

The manuscripts upon which this article is based were bought by the 
Bodleian at the sale of the library of John Gough Nichols,? whose second 
name was due to the circumstance that Richard Gough, the antiquary, was 
his godfather. They comprise two collections, MS. Top. gen. c. 8 and MS. 

1 ‘The majority of the county histories, which still remain as standard works on the open 
shelves of the Reading Room of the British Museum, were published between 1770 and 1840" 
(H. ithe Butt, Augustans and Romantics, 1950, pp. 257-8). 

3 Falconer Madan, A Summary Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library at 


| 
Oxford (1905), 141. | 
q e nd 


82 John Nichols and Hutchins’s ‘History and Antiquities of Dorset’ 

Top. Gen. d. 2.1 ‘The first consists of 634 leaves and contains letters between 
Dr. William Cuming, of Dorchester, and Richard Gough, chiefly relating 
to Hutchins’s History, with others on miscellaneous subjects. There are about 
197 letters from Cuming to Gough and about 112 drafts of letters from Gough 
to Cuming coverin wee 1770-87. There are also about thirty-two 


8 
letters from Cuming to John Nichols, with ten replies (some copies) from 
Nichols. about Hutchins’s Dorset are . The 
second collection consists of 408 leaves and contains letters and papers 
addressed partly to Hutchins and partly to Gough. 

Richard Gough was one of the rat Aa figures of the movement which 
arose in the second half of the eighteenth century and had as its aim the more 
adequate description of the counties of England. Perhaps one of the most 
rene quoted passages in his writing is that in the Anecdotes of British 


Topography (1768, pp. xviii-xix) where, after pointing out in the preface that 
‘of the io counties of England, eighteen have found no antiquary hardy 
enough to attempt their general illustration’, he observes: 


Those who have hitherto treated our topographical antiquities seem to have 
trodden only in mazes overgrown with thorns, neglecting the flowery paths with 
_which the wilderness of obscurity is diversified. Incorrect pedigrees, futile etymo- 
logies, verbose disquisitions, crowds of epitaphs, lists o olders, and such 
farrago, thrown together without method, unanimated by reflections, and delivered 
in the most uncouth and horrid style, make the bulk of our county histories. 
Such works bring the study of antiquities into disgrace with the generality, and 
disgust the most candid curiosity. They represent authors as men of unculti- 
vated minds, fit only to pore over musty records, and grovel among ruined walls; 
shut up in closets from the commerce of life, and secluded from information even 
in their own way. Whoever sits down to compile the history and antiquities 
of a county or a town, should confirm the evidence he collects from books and 
MSS. by inspection of places described. 


This statement or manifesto must have influenced and stimulated historians 
and antiquarians up and down the country: not only were more local 
histories wanted but more of a new kind. The exact extent of Gough’s 
influence is, of course, difficult to gauge, but when one recalls the volume 
of his correspondence and his multifarious interests I think it would be true 
to say that it would be difficult to overestimate it. ‘He counted some of the 
first Antiquaries of the Three Kingdoms among his Correspondents’, 
Nichols states.2 Besides the works for which he was himself responsible— 
including his translation of Camden’s Britannia, published in folio 
volumes in 1789 (the work took him seven years to translate and was nine 
years in the press), his British Topography,3 the second edition of which was 

¥ Tbid. v. 143 and 144-5. 2 Literary Anecdotes, vi. 303, hereafter cited as L.A. 

3 British Topography is included in the list of books in Bowyer’s press for 1777; the entry 
reads: “The Second Edition of his [ic. Bowyer’s] and my friend Mr. Gough’s “Anecdotes of 
British Topography,” 2 vols. 4to; not completed till 1780.’ repared a third edition 
which was in the press at the time of the fire at Nichols’s shuing otlon The proof-sheets of 
the first volume are in the Bodleian. (See L.A. iii. 256, vi. 272-3.) 
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John Nichols and Hutchins’s ‘History and Antiquities of Dorset’ 83 
printed by Nichols in 1780, and the Sepulchral Monuments, published between 
1786 and 1796—he was also concerned in editing and sobs many other 
publications. His work in collaboration with Nichols alone is considerable: 
several essays in the latter’s Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica, published in 
fifty-two numbers between 1780 and 1790, were by him, and it was largely 
owing to his influence and encouragement that Nichols started this publishing 
venture. In addition he assisted Nichols in the compilation of his Collection 
of Royal and Noble Wills, 1780; The Antiquaries Museum by Jacob Schnebbelie, 
si of which was edited by Nichols, was begun at Gough’s suggestion; 

‘materially assisted’ him in collecting the Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, 
1788, the preface in the first volume of which he wrote; in 1798 he superin- 
tended another of Nichols’s publications, a new edition of White Kennett’s 
Sermon preached at the Funeral of William Duke of Devonshire; and lastly, he 
helped fim to produce his major achievement, The History and Antiquities 
of Leicestershire. In his account of Gough Nichels wrote that ‘his assistance 
to any of his friends who were ed in literary pursuits was more extensive 
than will probably ever be known’.! 

Almost certainly Gough came to know Nichols through his friendship 
with William Bowyer, ‘- printer, to whom Nichols was formally appren- 


ticed on 6 February 1759,2 and whose partner, with an ever-increasing 
responsibility in the business, he became in 1766.3 Chalmers suggests* that 
their acquaintance began in 1770, when the printer would have been twenty- 
five years old and Gough ten years his senior. It is probable that they came 


to when Gough was employed in gathering material for a short 
of the Society of Anti This was to the Society's 
Archaeologia, the first volume of which was ee 5 by Bowyer and Nichols 
and published in 1770. From Bowyer’s Paper Stock Ledger it can be ascertained 
that paper for this volume began to be delivered in 1767;5 it is possible that 
some of the sheets were printed off long in advance of publication 
and not unlikely therefore that Nichols met Gough rather earlier than 
Chalmers suggests, although there is nothing to indicate that even by 1770 
they were anything more than acquaintances. 

Gough’s interest in a proposal to publish Hutchins’s The History and 
Antiquities of the County of Dorset is shown in a letter which he wrote to the 
author on 7 February 1767: 


Though I have not the pleasure of being known to you, I take a particular 
interest in all such works as you are ingaged in. "Tis now several years since I have 
been informed of your intentions of giving us the history and antiquities of the 


1 For the facts of this paragraph see L.A. vi. 262-331. 

2 Stationers’ Company. Apprentices and Turnovers from 2 April 1728 to December 1762: ‘6th 
February 1759. Wm. Bowyer. John Nicholls, son of Edward of Islington baker to Willm. 
ee ee Consideration of £20 paid by his father.’ 

3 I. 

4 In IIMustrations of the Literary History of the Century, viii, p. xiii. 

5 Bodleian MS. Don. b. 4, £ 206. Details of the delivery oe a i 
Transactions’ (enough for 500 copies) immediately precede those for Hutchins’s History. 
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84 John Nichols and Hutchins’s ‘History and Antiquities of Dorset’ 
county of Dorset... . I take the liberty Sir to ask some information about your 
Pe of publication. The Study of Antiquities was never more eagerly followed 

at present. You have a copious subject which has hitherto been superficially 
J 


treated. 


It was not until 1770, however, that active measures were taken to print the 
work. Dr. William Cuming, a friend of Hutchins, on behalf of a small 
committee in Dorsetshire that had pledged itself to support the History's 
publication, wrote to Gough and asked how much it would cost to print it.? 
In his reply Gough stated: 

I received your letter of the 3rd instant [3 October 1770] and congratulate you 
and Mr. H. on the great success that has attended your zeal for the publication of 
his work. I sent Mr. H. in April last the fairest estimate of a very reputable Printer 
amounting to £600 viz. allowing about 3 pages of MS to one bolic page of print. 
Gough then gives details of the estimate: 

Sheets 
360 at 396 
‘ 360 ream of Crown paper at 216 
612 
Gough added: 

. . . Something must be allowed for incidentals and advertising and doing u 
the book Perhaps not £50 more or less bent 
work to publication may easily be adjusted. 

It is usual with printers to give but 6 m(onths’) credit, and the Stationers (for 
we find the paper ourselves) must have prompt payment.’ 

The ‘very reputable Printer’ mentioned by Gough was Bowyer, altho 

as Gough sine discovered, it was really Arca dealt with the sek 
of printing. The estimate was for 500 copies. The words ‘doing up the book 
for delivery’, used by Gough in his letter, ap to be a later insertion. 
They are important, since the whole question af dadivesy became the subject 
of a subsequent dispute. 

One of the first tasks that those interested in publishing the History had 
to tackle was that of obtaining a sufficient number of at la Ga to make 
the project worth while. It was eventually agreed that subscribers for 500 
copies could be obtained and that they would pay, in the first place at any 
rate, £2. 2s. for the History: this price was, in fact, for the book delivered 
in sheets; an extra charge became payable if the sheets were collated* or 
bound, and as we shall see, this extra charge became a point of some difficulty 
at a later stage. Advertisements were inserted in the newspapers in London 
and Dorset in which the pro for printing the History were given: 
subscribers were asked to pay £1. 1s. in advance, and £1. 1s. on the delivery 
of the volumes. So, in theory, the total income from the sale of the 

* MS. Top. Gen. d. 2, f. 144. 2 MS. Top. gen. c. 8, ff. 6~7. 3 Ibid., £ 8. 


+ The correspondence the ws that by ‘collated’ was meant printed 
sheets placed in order for binding. Sete whether the sheets were folded or unfolded. 
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John Nichols and Hutchins’s ‘History and Antiquities of Dorset’ 85 
History would be £2. 2s. x $00 (i.c. £1,050), from which the cost of printing, 
advertising, and other expenses had to be deducted. With the profits 
Hutchins, now an old man, hoped to make at least some provision for his 
wife and daughter. 

It seems that soon after the decision to publish was made Gough assumed 
the responsibilities that nowadays would be undertaken by a publisher. 
He was also active in other ways, and Hutchins and his committee could 
count upon his influence with members of the Society of Antiquaries. In 
Dorset his small committee included the wealthy Mr. James Frampton and - 
Dr. Cuming, who in fact looked after many of the details of publication at 
the Dorset end. Dr. Cuming, who seems at all times to have professed what 
can only be called an ‘admirable ignorance’ of the art of printing, had clear 
ideas about what he wanted as far as paper and printing were concerned and 
insisted that satisfactory explanations should be given by Gough of all items 
of expenditure and many details of production. Gough not only had to 
explain to him that ‘a ream of printing paper consists of 20 quires or 500 
sheets of clear serviceable paper, he outside waste etc. making about 16 more’ 
but also that ‘the reason why no more is charg’d for working off 100 [i.c. 
sheets] than 150 [sic] is that the Press men are paid by 250 and would have as 


Towar end of 1770 Gough arran a specimen o paper 
intended to be used to be sent down to Dorset, about which Dr. Cuming, in 
a letter dated 8 December 1770, had this to say: 


... Mr. Hutchins, and all the Gentlemen who have seen the Specimen of the 
Paper which you sent me (and which I observe is a castrated Leaf of Morant’s History 
Essex) are unanimous in thinking with me, that it is thin, soft and spongy, and 
beg to have the work printed on one that is more firm and compact. I havenow 
ing before me a Letter from Mr. Morant to Mr. Hutchins, in which he complains 
much of this Article, and highly blames his Bookseller for using him ill in furnishing 
so flimsy a paper. 
To the Type, considered in itself, we have no Objection, but as to the manner of 
printing, we all aggree in thinking the page cloudy, confused, and too much 
, during its particular Histo description, pri i ) 
i black lime , in the manner of Sit W. Dugdale’ Warwickshire ire, and the 
Name of each particular Family, while it is chiefly treated of, in Italics, the same 
being occasionally used for Dates etc. .... 

1 MS. Top. c. 8, ff. 13, was attempting to explain to Cuming that ‘an 
original estimate was for $00 copies he presumably meant to say that no more would be charged 
for printing an additional 250 copies than for an additional 100. According to Moxon, ‘Press- 
it be the same effectually with Tokens, yet they make their prizes of different Work by 
Hour; and it current for a Token. If two men Work at the Press ten Quires is an Hour; 
if one Man, five Quires is an Hour’ (Mechanick Exercises on the Whole Art of Printing, edited by 
Herbert Davis and Harry Carter, 1958, p. 344). 
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ink it would 


for 12sh. per Ream, but if we are mistaken in that, we be an ill 
judged piece of Oeconomy to save a Shilling or 18ce per Ream on that Article.' 


In his reply, Gough, after answering an inquiry about the number of 
copies to be printed—‘Few books of the kind we are consulting about will 
answer the Sale of a greater No. than 500 Copies’, he wrote—continued as 
follows: 


you whether it will suit your finances to have a better and consequently dearer 
sort: You will please to consider Antiquarian books are not for readers who attend 
to such elegancies as those who buy Baskerville’s books and if the paper bears the 
printer’s ink and will bear any other when readers may add notes to the Work 
that should seem sufficient.? 


In a letter dated 12 January 1771 Dr. Cuming wrote to Gough and stated that 
‘The paper of 13sh. per Ream is that which is universally approved of, 
being ue good Colour and Substance’. This paper is referred to as ‘a 
larger Size like Dugdale’,* and since a wider column of type could now be 
used the estimate was revised to read as follows:5 


£ 


320 Sheets at 25s. 400 
320 Reams paper 13s. 208 
£608 
By this means a better-quali t could be employed and yet a reduction 
is may be an appropriate moment to say how the finished work 
strikes us today. The copy that I examined measures 14} x 9} inches and is 
therefore a convenient folio size, unlike the Victorian third edition.® It is 
also of a reasonable weight. The paper would, I think, hardly be considered 
of ‘good colour and substance’ in these days; it tends to be rather transparent 
and the colour varies considerably. The printing is done carefully, but here 
— the colour varies rather a lot. The layout of the title-page is re. 
though too much detail is crowded into it and letters are very widely 


spaced. The fly-titles, which on the whole improve the appearance of the 
work, are less crowded, but the excessively wide spacing of letters is still 


—— and produces an effect of eccentricity. The text is printed in two 
co , roughly 3} inches wide, and averaging just over 11 inches in 
length; there are approximately 68 lines in one column of solid type. 
Generally speaking, I think we may say that the two volumes are a good 
example of workmanlike book-production at this period; they are accurately 
printed, well arranged, and easy to handle. 


1 MS. Top. gen. c. 8, ff. 11-12. 
3 Ibid., f. 1 4 Ibid., f. 16. 


worth Hodson, was printed by the firm of John Nichols 6 Sona ‘2rd poblished in four 
volumes between 1861 and 1873. 
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On 29 January 1771 Bowyer and Nichols entered into an agreement to 
print the History on the following terms: 


. That the said history shall be printed in the same type and with the same size 
paper as the Specimen herewith sent. 

. That $00 copies shall be printed. 

. That the work shall be printed with such dispatch that the whole shall be 
completed at the rate of 4 sheets a week if the printer is not stopped by any 
particular delay in the correction of proof sheets. 

That the price per sheet for printing will be 25s. per sheet. If any material 
craton rom the copy ate made (0) the proof shes, wll be an sdon 
to this charge. 

. At the end of every 6 months the printer to be paid for so much as shall then 


A month or so later it was decided that it would be advisable to increase the 


number of copies and an addition was made to the agreement. It was signed 
by Nichols alone. 


Mar. 21, 1771. I do hereby engage for W™ Bowyer) and self to print an ad- 
ditional 100 copies of the H. of D. to the 00 already agreed to be printed, on the 


The increase in the number of copies meant of course not only a rise in 
the cost of printing but also an increase in profits. The total sum to come 
in from the sale of the History would nena, £1,260, if all subscribers and 


booksellers bought as anticipated. If there were copies left over these would 
be sold not for £2. 2s., as to subscribers, but for £'3. 35.3 

Gough had been for some time urging Hutchins to get the copy ready 
for the press. For his part, he had re undertaken “to correct the press 
errors’. When the copy started to arrive in London Gough sub-edited much 


of it and made suggestions for additions, sometimes fe a his own 


notes on Dorset. In June 1771 he reported to Hutchins that ‘the press goes 
on vigorously, so that it is time for you to think of conveying some more 
MS to town directed to me at Mr. Bowyer’s in Red Lion Court, Fleet 
street’. He adds: ‘I have the pleasure to inform you that the money actually in 
mine and Dr. C’s hand for the first subscriptions amounts to £430 exclusive 
of near £100’s worth of copies which we reckon upon among the book- 
sellers when the whole is finished.’¢ 

Throughout the year 1771 work proceeded satisfactorily, although 


1 MS. Top. gen. c. 8, f. 20. The terms of the agreement are given here in Gough's writing. 

2 Ibid. In this connexion it may be noted that the Orders (1758) of the Oxford University 
Press show that 35. per sheet was added for up to 250 copies: “XJ. Any Number of Copies, from 
250 to $00, shall be printed at these Rates, without any further Demand on the Editor. If only 
250 be printed, an Abatement will be made of 1s. per Sheet: Or, if more than $00, then for every 
additional Number, not exceeding 250 each, an Addition must be made of 3s. 
No. IV, duodecimo, Small Pica, 250 Copies, will amount to 17s. 6d.; 500 to 18s. 6d.; 750 to 
215. 6d.; 1000 to 245. 6d.: 620 are the same as 750, and 800 as 1000.” 

3 This was one of the conditions set out in the Proposals (see MS. Top. Gen. d. 2, £ 244). 

4 MS. Top. Gen. d. 2, f. 185. 
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Hutchins was in a declining state of health. Gough did everything he 
could to keep Nichols and his men busy at the presses, but in May 1772 it 
seemed that Hutchins’s death was imminent. On 2 May his daughter wrote: 
“My Dear Father is seized with a violent illness and we have little hopes that 
he can live many days... .’! Although Hutchins made a partial recovery and 
it was not until 21 June 1773 that he died, it is clear that Gough, assisted by 
Nichols, had for some time made himself responsible for completing the 
volumes. Lape gies 1773 Gough generally refers to Nichols or Bowyer 
and Nichols in all matters relating to the printing of the History; from this 
fact, and the evidence that the correspondence on the subject of Hutchins’s 
work by Nichols in the Bodleian provides, I think it can be safely said that the 
rinting of it was almost entirely in Nichols’s hands, and that Bowyer had 
ittle to do with it. 

One of the problems which particularly interested Nichols was the way in 
which the extract from Domesday relating to Dorset should be printed. 
' This can be gathered from a note that Gough wrote to Dr. Cuming on 
30 August 1773 from Enfield: 

Mr. N. pro to print only one copy of Domesday and that in his but 

(except the a plate be a not adhering to 
of lines and other niceties of the original only marking the original pages at the sides. 
He is of opinion a per text copy will answer no purpose and his method will fully 
inform the reader of the contents of the book. 
Nichols’s concern over this matter is especially noteworthy when we re- 
member that he was the printer of the complete edition of Domesday which 
was published in 1783. The publication of this edition was the result of a 
decision by the House of Commons in March 1767 to print ‘such Parliamen- 
tary and other Public Records as His Majesty shall think proper and fit’. 
Several schemes were put forward, ‘allading copper-plate engraving, but 
it was at last decided that straightforward printing was the best method. 
In June 1770 Abraham Farley, a Deputy Chamber in and Chief Clerk in 
the Chapter House, was appointed jointly with Charles Morton to prepare 
a text for this purpose. At the end of 1774, however, the plan of straight- 
forward printing was abandoned in favour of an exact transcript repro- 
ducing the abbreviations. A fresh manuscript was according! cicinoal by 
Farley. Nichols designed the types needed for reproducing this manuscript 
and these were cut by Joseph Jackson, an apprentice of William Caslon I. 
The edition of Domesday printed by Nichols has been described as 


monumental, accurate, and complete, except that it omits such medieval marginalia 
as do not appear to be an integral part of the text, and all additions in later ‘ 
One of the most remarkable things about it is the bold conception of op ap ing and 
casting a sufficient variety of type with abbreviations to represent all the special 
igns, superior letters, contractions and suspensions which appear in the original: 
for though the earliest Printers, copying the manuscript usages of their day, were 
obliged to include such special type, and in fact, on the Continent at least, ‘abbre- 
! MS. Top. Gen. d. 2, £. 270. 2 MS. Top. gen. c. 8, £ 194. 
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viated’ type had never entirely disappeared from the type-founders’ stocks, the idea 
in 1 

ol ‘a full ten years in 
through the press; requiring a very considerable degree of manual nicety, 
and no ordinary share of attention in the revisal of the proof sheets . . .’. 
He was thus employed upon it at the same period as he was engaged with 
Hutchins’s History; and if we compare the specimen of Sieaaler relating 
to Dorset which appears as an inserted plate in Hutchins? with the relevant 
page in the 1783 complete Domesday we see at once that Nichols had as 
2 1774 made some practical use of his Domesday type, since the two 
pages are, typographically, substantially the same. 

To return, however, to the publication of the History: on 3 March 1774 
Gough was able to tell Cuming that “The printer’s work will end this week’, 
and in May the following notice was inserted in the newspapers: 

DORSET 

The late Mr. Hutchins’s History of this County will be ready to be delivered 
to the Subscribers on Monday, May 9, 1774, by Messrs. Bowyer and Nichols, 
Printers, at Cicero’s Head, Red-Lion-Passage, Fleet-street, and Mr. Gould, Book- 
seller in Dorchester, on producing the receipt for the first payment, and paying 
their second Subscription, and Four Shillings extraordinary for sewing the two 
volumes in Boards. . . .3 

All that had to be done now was for the various accounts to be settled. The 
sums demanded by Messrs. Herbert and Durnford, who had supplied the 
paper, and by Nichols for printing, disconcerted Dr. Cuming and his friends. 
Details of these were sent by Gough on 29 March 1774:4 

Inclosed you have Bowyer and Nichols’s total demand. Introduction, domesday 
and dissertation raised the charge. ... You have likewise the close of Herbert. . . . 
Total B& N 527. 2. 6. 1260 
TotalH&D 282. 15. 4. 

809. 17. 10. 809. 17. 10. 
450. 2. 2. 


Here the sum of £450. 2s. 2d. represents the profit. The full account for 
printing, submitted by Nichols to Cuming in 1774,5 showed that the total 
number of sheets printed was 359, of which 344 had been for the straight- 
forward eR, of the sheets, 10 for the pedigrees, and half a sheet for 
the specimen of Domesday; in addition, 44 sheets had been cancelled. The 
charge for printing a sheet, it will be recalled, was 27s. 6d., so that the total 
cost was 275. 6d.x 359, i.e. £493. 12s. 6d. Nichols had also been responsible 
for inserting two advertisements in the newspapers (which had cost 8s.), 
for printing copies of the proposals and receipts (£1. 1s.), and for settling 

1 Domesday Re-Bound (P.R.O., 1954), p. 11- 

2 This is placed immediately after p. 24 of the “Dissertation on Domesday Book’ in voll. i. 

3 MS. Top. gen. c. 8, £ 310. 4 Ibid., f. 287. $s MS. Top. Gen. d. 2, £ 333. 
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accounts for woodcuts (£1. 1s.), the printing of twenty-three small copper 
plates (£6. 18s.), and for paying for paper, prints, and working of two 
additional plates which had cost £3. 12s. The total so far was £506. 12s. 6d. 
But to this had to be added the cost of the corrections which had been made 
in printing the whole work: this amounted to £40, of which Gough signifi- 
cantly paid half. The final item in the account was ‘Letter Press in the Plan 
of Poole’, the cost of which was 1os.; this brought the figure at the foot of 
the bill to £527. 2s. 6d. To this had to be added £282. 15s. 4d. for paper 
supplied by Herbert and Durnford—details of the delivery are given in 
Bowyer’s Paper Stock Ledger'—mentioned in the letter by Gough. 

Both in respect of paper and of printing the original estimates seem to 
have been exceeded; the total cost of producing the History was nevertheless 
much more than even the final figures given here suggest. The engravings, 
for example, cost a considerable sum, but since they were usually paid for 
by separate individuals,? to whom were dedicated—Gough, for example, 
provided the money for a number of the engravings—or with money taken 
a special fund set up for the did not, presumably, affect 
the profit due to Hutchins’s family. 

On 2 April 1774 Dr. Cuming wrote to Gough from Dorchester: 


. .. Our Printer’s Account makes me shudder. The Charge of forty pounds for 
extra Corrections of Proof Sheets is what I do not understand; no more than I do, 
why half that Sum is placed to your Separate Account. Pray explain this to me. 
Is this a reasonable Demand? And is no Abatement of it to be obtained? At this 
rate we shall have difficulty to get four hundred Guineas for the poor widow. . . .4 


Gough explained that he had been responsible for making half the corrections 
—'‘I suppose there never was a book printed without such a charge’ [i.e. for 
the corrections which Cuming had queried], Gough wrote. He added that 
he felt he must pay half the cost.s The query was thus satisfactorily answered; 
but another difficulty which arose over the delivery of the volumes and 
binding them in boards was not so easily resolved. 

You will recall that in one of the earlier letters which Gough wrote to 
Dr. Cuming there was, I suggested, — a later insertion. The words 
in question come after his reference to the fact that ‘something must be allowed 
for incidentals and advertising’. The words that appear to me to have been 
added later are: ‘and doing up the book for delivery’. If Gough did originally 
fail to mention this matter of the delivery of books in writing to Dr. Cuming, 

! Bodleian MS. Don. b. 4, f. 204. 

2 Article V of the Proposals reads: ‘Such of the Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy, as may be 
willing to contribute to the further Embellishment of this Work, by giving Copper-Plates of 
their Seats, or of any remarkable Antiquities of the County, will be pleased to signify their 
kind Intentions to the Author as soon as they can conveniently, and to give Directions for the 
oe vg agate agp a Publication of the Work may not be retarded on that Account, 
which be gratefully acknowledged.’ 

3 Bodleian Gough Dorset 3. See manuscript insertions at the end of vol. i. An ‘Antiquity 
Fund’ and an ‘Orphan Fund’ both provided money for engravings (ff. 635, 645). 

+ MS. Top. gen. c. 8, £. 289. 

5 Ibid., f. 292. 
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the somewhat drawn-out correspondence that resulted may to some extent 
be explained.' 

In any case, no provision appears to have been made for either the delivery 
or binding of the History when the original agreement was drawn up. The 
first question was precisely how the printed sheets and engravings were to be 
delivered. When Nichols made a charge of 1s. on ‘every set sent in quires’ 
to the Dorsetshire bookseller Gould, Dr. Cuming immediately demanded 
an explanation.? On Nichols’s behalf Gough wrote: “They take so much time 
and trouble to sort and arrange the plates that there is no reason why he should 
have less for his time and trouble fae a Bookbinder whose business it is and 
to whom he wishes to transfer it.’3 Nichols had apparently decided that it 
would be best to deliver the volumes bound in boards, for which a further 
charge of 3s. was made, and this added to the confusion. In a letter Nichols 
wrote on 17 July 1773, probably to Gough, he stated: 


For sewing the 2 Volumes in Boards, a Binder asks me 3s. a Sett. This would 
indeed be a large Deduction. But something should be done to them. If they are 
delivered in S Half the Purchasers will tumble their Books over till they 
spoil them. ... By the bye, the Gentlemen who have sent Cuts have been very 
sparing of them; few or none have sent more than exactly 600; and perhaps some 
of those may run 2 or 3 short. I have told all who applied to me to at least 
606.* 


On 25 April 1774 the bookseller Gould made his contribution to the 
controversy over delivery: 


.. . Dr. Cuming leaves the management of his part of the affair entirely to you 

subscribers, without having some in sheets for those who are determined not to 
have them in boards, 1 must beg you in behalf of Mrs. Hutchins to see if we cannot 
save this extraordinary and (we think) unreasonable charge of collating, and as 
I have spoke with many of the Subscribers since the Doctor wrote last I must beg 
ou to have the 25 sent down in sheets not collated, but sent as to any other binders 
‘ouse, as I have now three hands constantly at work. publica- 
tion the Dr. thinks it will be right to take all further trouble out of your hands 
and Mr. Bowyer’s. . . . most of the subscribers in that neighbourhood meng | 
seem determined to keep their Books in sheets by them till they are fit to be 
bound and finished and save the expense of 4s. intirely.$ 


* The inserted words may of course have been added immediately after the letter had been 
2 He wrote: “The demand of 1/- per Sett for those to be sent in to Mr Gould astonishes 
me. Would it have been charged if Cadell or Becket had been the publisher? Mr. G. does 
not require the Sheets accurately collated, nor the plates inserted in their proper places—let 
. c. 8, f. 296). 

298. 
S Top. Gen. d. 2, £ 199. In another letter by Gould, this time addressed to Bowyer and 
has been inserted by Gough: ‘It was for fear of their losing the plates that we 
offered to do up the books in paper or boards.’ The cost of doing up a copy in paper is not given. 
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A day after Gould had written his letter Nichols himself wrote: 

. . . You seem not yet to understand Mr. Gough’s Caution about damaged Sheets. 

: notwi i utmost Care of a Co , a torn, or 
catane be overlooked, which a Binder easily discovers . . . . 

I the Engravers would have enabled us to find all your Books by this Time; 
but 5 Plates are yet wanting, and it would not be prudent to send the Books in 
Boards with so large a Deficiency. I will, therefore, by To-morrow Night’s 
Exeter Waggon, send you 25 Setts in Sheets, with as many Setts of Plates, all as 
put together, for which I will not charge the Shilling I intended, though the 
Extra Trouble it occasions very richly deserves it. But, to shew you, Sir, that I 
neither wish to force the Books in Boards on the Subscribers, nor to make what 
may be thought an unreasonable Demand on Mrs Hutchins, I will send (if you 
chuse it, and signify such your Desire by Return of Post) all your Copies that are 
to go to Dorchester (viz. 118, besides the 25 which will come Tomorrow, in 
Sheets, instead of Boards (without charging 1s. a Sett). Those for Blandford, 
Poole, and Wareham, will certainly be best sent in Boards. If I hear nothing further 
from you on this head, I shall follow your last Direction, by sending 


118 in Boards to Dorchester 
20 Do to Wareham 
30 To Blandford; and 
7 To Poole 
175 in Boards 
Whenever we receive the Plates, the Books in Boards shall be immediately for- 
warded; or, if you wish to have any more in Sheets, they shall come by the next 
Waggon. 

Torsuch subscribers as call on me for their Books I shall constantly offer them in 
Boards without, however, precluding any Gentleman from having his Book in 
Sheets who particularly chuses it. 

When you are told that the Plates have each been sent to me separately by the 
respective Copper Plate Printers, and consider how foreign the putting of them 
together is to our own Business; you will be able to form a proper Judgement of 
the Trouble they have comieand, and whether I am at all exorbitant in charging 
a Shilling for each Sett I deliver in Town. Ifany London Bookseller had undertaken 
the Delivery, the Charge would more probably have been ss. than one." 


rod taf 1774 Dr. Cuming returned to the subject in a letter addressed 
to Gough: 


. . . It can answer no p to retrace any part of our past Correspondence, 
relating to the Copies in Sheets or in Boards. Much may be said on both sides. 
The Subscribers had certainly a Right to an Option and many of them objected 
to receive them in Boards po absolutely them. Duplicates and deficiencies 
have been discovered by many who took their Copies in Boards. The Book I 
have been told is difficult to ¢, but I cannot entertain an Idea of such superior 
Abilities in London Booksellers, beyond their rural brethren, as to think that they 
alone are equal to it. Both B and Dorchester can boast of Booksellers 


! MS. Top. gen. c. 8, £. 307. 
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Garden. 

Many of the volumes appear, however, to have been delivered in boards. 
The Dorchester bookseller Gould had apparently said at first that he was 
prepared to put together for nothing the sets delivered to him, but according 
to a letter from Gough to Cuming he seemed ‘all at once’ to find that he was 
‘unequal to the task of doing them up’ and declined “unpacking the books 
in sheets and calls on us for more in boards’.2 That the task of collating was 
no easy one can be gathered from Gough’s statement that it took Nichols 
eighteen hours to put together twenty-five copies which were later sent to 
Gould.3 The need to protect the sheets by binding them in boards became 
obvious when sheets sent loose arrived in Dorset badly damaged. Those 
copies that were sent direct to subscribers in Dorset were also better delivered 
in boards with all the plates correctly arranged. 

In July 1774 Dr. Cuming felt it necessary to write to Nichols and assure 
him that in asking questions about the cost of printing and binding he was 
merely protecting the interests of Hutchins’s widow: 


I was favoured with your Letter of the 30th of June last Saturday. I have read 
it over oftner than once with Attention. I am very sorry that it appeared necessary 
to you to enter into such a minute Vindication of your Behaviour in the Trans- 
action in which we have been for some time past concerned. I do not now 
recollect all that I have written on this Subject, but I hope, nay I am con- 
fident, that nothing has escaped me even through Hurry or Inadvertence that 
implied the slightest Suspicion of your having acted inconsistently with that 
Integrity and liberality of Character, for which I gave you Credit on our first 
Interview, and which has not been contradicted by your subsequent Behaviour. 
My Friends here know my Sentiments on your Behalf, and they are such as you 
would I am sure, wish me to entertain. Your Letter is written with Frankness 

if from any thi I have written you saw the Necessity or Expediency 

such a Justification, let it be remembered that I have ever oe my Self an entire 
Stranger to the Art of printing as a Trade or profession and totally unacquainted 
with the several Modes and Regulations established amongst those who practised 
it. From my Compassion too for the distressed Situation of the Author’s Widow, 
I wished to save as much for her as I fairly could, but without the sli Intention 
of abridging you of any of the customary profits or perquisites of your Business. 
After this Explanation I think it unnecessary to resume the Subject or go more 
particularly into it. I cannot doubt of my standing acquitted to you as You Sir do 
to me 


és . You I hope have received Mr. W™ Templeman’s draft on Batson and Co. 
for twenty one pounds and 4/- for binding 106 Setts in boards. . . .* 


the 


effected; in a short time, the demand became greater supply, so 
that Gough was compelled to admit that he had underestimated the number 
Thid., ff. 349-0. 2 Ibid., f. 318. 


3 MS. Top. Gen. d. 2,199.  * MS. Top. gen. c. 8, f£ 354-5. 
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that would be required. In a letter to Dr. Cuming, probably written early 
in 1776, he uid that ‘perhaps nobody deserves more reproach than 
myself for my Timidity in not providing a larger supply for public sale of 
work so universally approved’.! 

By February 1776 the last copy had been delivered; on the 14th of that 
month Dr. Cuming wrote to Nichols: 


If my Attestation of your Punctuality, Skill in your Profession, and Civility 
during our Intercourse can give you any Satisfaction, it is very much at your 
Service, as you have a just Claim to it and I shall be ready on all Occasions to speak 
of you in those favourable Terms which you merit. Dean Swift who loved and 
esteemed Dr. Arbuthnot, after enumerating his many Virtues and good Qualities 
used to add, What pity ‘tis that he stoops so much—and I say pt you what pity 
tis that you write so small, so close and upon such shabby Scraps of Paper, You 
that wallow in that Commodity! 

As you have now delivered your last Copy of the History of Dorset, our Inter- 


Gough remained a firm friend of Dr. Cuming, and continued his corre- 
spondence with him, Dr. Cuming also wrote occasionally (in a very neat 
hand and on large pieces of paper, it should be observed) to Nichols, who 
appears to have carried out more printing for him. The production of a 
second edition of Hutchins was discussed by all three of them but nothing 
came of the idea at this time. When Cuming died on 25 March 1788 he 
left to Gough his interleaved copy of the History ‘with all his Dorsetshire 
Tokens and a Mourning Ring of one Guinea’.3 

Although the cost of printing and publishing the first edition of the History 
was high, Hutchins’s widow was to some extent provided for by the profits; 
to increase them, Gough had also, in 1773, compiled from Hutchins’s material 
A View of the Principal Towns, Seats, Antiquities, and Other Remarkable 
Particulars in Dorset, and a printed map of the county, both of which were 
sold at 2s. 6d. each. 

Hutchins’s daughter married General Bellasis, who was serving in India, 
and Gough assisted her to make the voyage out. In due course Bellasis 
became very interested in the History and with his help Gough was later 
encouraged to produce an hessonel: second edition. Gough and Nichols 
toured Dorset together in search of new material. The first of the four 
volumes of the second edition was published in 1796, the last not until 1815, 
some six years after Gough’s death, the enterprise having been interrupted 
by the fire which broke out in Nichols’s printing-house early in 1808. 
Nichols’s son, John Bowyer, saw the work through the press and in the 
a (vol. iv, p. iii) he acknowledged the help he had received from 


It may easily be conceived how greatly I have been indebted, in the progress of 


! MS. Top. gen. c. 8, f. 391. 2 Ibid., f. 392. 3 MS. Top. Gen. d. 2, £. 620. 
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ment and instruction I should not have presumed to venture on the task of editing 
these Volumes. 


The chief concern in this article, however, has been with the first edition; 
I think it shows well the kind of business with which Nichols had to deal 
in the course of his working day and the kind of problems that he had to 
tackle. Clearly this early experience in the production of a county history 
proved invaluable to him not only as a printer but also as the compiler of 
The History and Antiquities of Leicestershire. It marked, moreover, the begi 
ning of one of the most profitable friendships in the literary and historical 
world of the time. 


The Laudian Imprimatur 
By FRANKLIN B. WILLIAMS, JR. 


RCHBISHOP LauD’s attempt to impose the imprimatur on the English 
book trade was one z the conspicuous Silanes in his “Romanizing’ 
campaign. While the present study does not claim to establish the 

historical reasons for the failure, it does, for the first time, measure the extent 
of Laud’s success and illustrate the scrupulosity of his licensers. Laud’s 
imprimaturs were printed in Latin, Milton's eloquence would have us think, 
because ‘our English, the language of men ever famous, and formost in the 
atchievements of liberty, wil aot easily finde servile letters anow to spell 
such a dictatorie presumption English’. But the fact that the stubborn 
printers printed so few of them at all has perhaps a less ideological basis— 
weary resistance to tightening controls. Milton represented the Puritans in 
his antipathy to the imprimatur, which contributed to the hatred that brought 
Laud’s downfall to the mocking strains of “Praise be to God, and Laud to the 
Devil’. 

Readers of The Library do not share the ignorance of a contributor a few 
years back to Notes and Queries who confused imprimaturs with imprints. 
They are aware that an imprimatur is a brief official statement printed within 
a book to authorize its scblicuion, The distinction necessary to students 
of English printing is between licences and imprimaturs. The licit output of 
the London printing trade had been regularly licensed from the time of 
Elizabeth. Routine entry of the copyright in the Stationers’ Register in- 
variably names the licensing censor as well as the warden of the Stationers’ 
Company who authorizes the entry.! But previous to Laud’s time references 
to licensing within the books themselves are rare and often informal, like 
the parody licence in A Pil to purge Melancholie, [1599]: 


This worthy Worke may printed bee, 
For ought therein that I can see: 

For the graue Author nothing sayth 
Contrary to the Catholique faith; 

Nor ought therein that do ee 
With learning, wit, or good moralitie. 


Mr. Cyprian Blagden has recently called attention to an attempt as early as 
1§66 to institute an imprimatur by Act of Parliament, but this scheme of the 


1 During the Laudian period there are many entries for ‘pamphlets’ under the sole hand of 
the clerk, Henry Walley. I am in ignorance whether Walley had special authority to license 
these ephemera, or whether the entries were provisional on later ecclesiastical licence; but see 
Sir Walter Greg, Some Aspects and Problems of London Publishing (1956), p. 45- 

2 Reproduced by courtesy of the possessor of the unique copy, the Carl H. Pforzheimer 
Library of the Carl and Lily Pforzheimer Foundation, New York City. 
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The Laudian Imprimatur 97 
lawyers to share authority with the prelates proved abortive.' It remained 
for Laud to take action. 

While Laud was the power behind the campaign, his own name, of course, 

appears in no imprimatur. The earliest formal imprimatur I have noted— 
and it may be remarked that my survey of the books is almost complete— 
was executed by one of Laud’s chaplains in January 1629/30 (S.T.C. 11326).? 
The thin trickle of books with imprimaturs in the following months shows 
that Laud’s programme was inaugurated while he was still Bishop of London. 
The key document in the story, only recently made available y Professor 
William A. Jackson, is the minute of the Court of the Stationers’ Company 
for its meeting 11 January 1631/2: 
This day all the Printers that were present (being quarter day) our Master gaue 
order to them that noe bookes (licensed by my Lord Bishop of London) should 
be printed by any printer whatsoeuer without de License printed with the booke.3 
While I cannot supply documentary authority, it is clear that when Laud 
was translated to Canterbury in 1633 he deliberately extended his campaign 
throughout his province, which, considering the g Ror seas of presses, in 
effect meant a drive toward national control of the book trade. He was 
willing to cooperate with other officials who had or claimed the right to 
license books; z procedure of these other authorities, as well as the reaction 
of the university presses, will be noted later. 

A statistical study of Laud’s success can be limited to the licit trade publica- 
tions of the London printers. This automatically excludes foreign, provincial, 
and surreptitious London printing. My statistics also ignore , classes of 
books that never have imprimaturs: official publications, bibles, service- 
books, almanacks, and broadside ballads. I also discount variant issues and 
multiple editions within a single year. Considering, then, only types of 
books in which imprimaturs are found, and counting English imprimaturs 
of all varieties, I have taken a census of books that are, or should be, in the 
Short-title Catalogue for the year 1634 (Laud’s first full year as Archbishop) 
and for 1640 last full year imprimatur was in 
In computi rcen o wi imprimaturs, I disregar 
small of which Iam 

TRADE OUTPUT 


Imprimaturs 
Year titles Uncertain No Yes %with 
1634 244 21 192 31 14 
1640 313 31 183 99 35 


t ‘Book Trade Control in 1566’, The Library, sth ser., xiii (1958), pp. 287-92. 

2 In this study Caroline books are routinely cited by serial number in the Pollard and Red- 
grave Short-title Catalogue of English Books, 1475-1640 (1926). 

3 Records of the Court of the Stationers’ Company 1602-1640 (1957), p. 234. Italics are my 


expansion of abbreviations. 
4 ‘Uncertain’ does not mean ‘unseen’. In most cases I cannot be sure that the copies I saw are : 
complete, imprimaturs tending to appear on leaves that are exposed to wear and to loss in re- 
binding. It is a curious coincidence that the ‘uncertain’ figures are almost identical with the a 
number of unrecorded items that I have silently incorporated in the two title-totals. 
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Thus it appears that after seven years of turning the screw Laud managed to 
get his imprimatur into a maximum of 35 per cent. of the books. 

Next to the fact that at its most active —— imprimatur affected little 
more than a third of the books, the most striking thing to develop from this 
study is that no pattern is discoverable in the distribution. Imprimaturs 
appear fitfully in both new books and reprints, seemingly without regard to 
subject, author, or printer. Books do or do not show them, irrespective of 
whether they are large or small, serious or trivial, utilitarian or literary. One 
may appear in a slight advertising pamphlet (25075), yet be missing from 
a major folio, w literary (14753), historical (17529), or even religious 
(13720). William Laud and William Shakespeare are alike in that their 

lack imprimaturs. Yet some generalizations can be ventured. Impri 
maturs are relatively scarce in certain kinds of books, such as plays and wd 
books. There is a general spread into fresh categories as a campaign 
intensifies, clearly observable in the extension of imprimaturs to reprints. 


By 1637 the licensers were ing approval for new editions o ular 
old both religious as Dekker’s English Villanies 
(cighth edition, 1638). If we include numerous impressions overlooked by 
S.T.C., that perennial Puritan favourite of 1582 Arthur Dent’s Sermon of 
Repentaunce had gone into at least twenty-eight editions by 1636. Then 
appeared a 1637 edition with a fresh imprimatur by Samuel Baker (Fig. 1a), 
in which, as occasionally elsewhere, the customary word ‘Imprimatur’ is 

laced by a more suitable formula (more often the words are ‘Fiat altera 

itio’). Other equally absurd examples can be cited, such as the sixteenth 
edition of Overbury’s Wife, or the second ‘eighteenth’ edition of Thomas 
Tymme’s Silver Watch-bell. Now here we have a type of licence of which the 
book itself is the only record, for a bookseller would not go to the expense 
of an additional entry in the Stationers’ Register when the copyright was 
already recorded in his name. 

An authorization of this nature is the only licence that I can produce in 
the holograph of the censor, for I have not made a search among surviving 
manuscripts to find what other licences survive (like the Cambridge impri- 
matur in the Bodleian manuscript of The Temple). It is clear that pa Folger 
(Harmsworth) copy of the seventh edition of Ezechiel Culverwell’s Treatise 
of Faith, 1633, was submitted to the censor by the bookseller to obtain 
authority for an eighth edition, for the desired licence appears at the foot of 
one leaf in William Bray’s holograph (Fig. 1b). First Bray wrote ‘Impri- 
matur’ by habit, then scored it through and substituted a more appropriate 
formula. If Bray received a fee, it was wasted on him; for the eighth ition 
was not actually published until 1648, long after Laud’s licensing system was 
swept away, and naturally it does not contain an imprimatur.' 

Since the imprimatur normally consists of a single word with date and 
(the two reported by Wing) the part-titles are dated 1646. 
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signature, variations of the form usually throw light on Laud’s pr ‘ 
Sometimes the motivation is for it clear what end 
was served by licences that esr unless printing proceeded promptly. 
A model example eres a three-month period (Fig. 1c) is found in 
an unrecorded work of piety by Thomas Riley, Triall of Conscience, 1639, of 
which copies are at Folger and Harvard. Other limits mentioned in these 
imprimaturs are two months (12334), four months (25955), and six months 
(6874). On the other hand, the infrequent imprimaturs describing the nature 
and exact length of the manuscript, as in the Latin edition of Lord Herbert’s 
De Veritate, 1633, are intended to circumvent tampering with the copy after 
it was approved. That this danger was more than theoretical is declared in 
a 1635 petition by Edward Manestie.! Since this recent Cambridge Master 
of Arts was seeking the creation for himself of a post as inspector, it is likely 
that he exaggerated current abuses, but presumably he had some evidence 
that printers had taken liberties with licensed copy. That imprimaturs were 
y forged during the 1640’s is clearly established,2 but I have found no 
evidence of such subterfuge during the S.T.C. period; I suspect that the 
Laudian campaign was not sufficiently effective to make the risk attractive. 

The scrupulosity of the censors, if amusing, certainly evinces their zeal. 
It is not uncommon to find separate imprimaturs for the various parts of a 
volume, especially if they had appeared serially; but on the other hand an 
imprimatur in one section of a volume is sometimes intended to serve for 
the whole. Perhaps the most elaborate set of imprimaturs in any London- 
printed book appears in the 1635 edition of John Reynolds’s Triumphes of 
Gods Revenge, yet even here one section bears no licence. The ultimate in 
fastidiousness is the extra imprimatur for some minor addition to a book 
after licensing. If I have evaluated the instances correctly, such added 
imprimaturs may be found for a dedication (12397, 13264), a preface (2$700a), 
a single commendatory poem (17220), an appendix (14269), and even an 
index (13730)! These remind one of the stray copyright entries in the 
Stationers’ Register for similar addenda, including engraved portraits. This 
is not the place for a survey of freaks,3 but readers of The Library will welcome 
the unique imprimatur that accidentally incorporates the name of the warden 
of the Stationers who authorized the copyright (Fig. 1d). The warden was 
John Smethwick, and the work was John Sadler’s medical handbook, The 
sicke womans private looking-glasse, 1636. 

The great majority of imprimaturs rest on ecclesiastical authority, namely 
that of the Archbishop of Canterbury or the Bishop of London. The actual 

* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1635-1636, p. 75. 

2 See William M. Clyde, The Struggle for the Freedom of the Press (1934)» pp. 64» 174, 208, 
231-2. Clyde’s implication (p. 28) that an instance occurred in 1637 results from careless 
exposition and is not supported by his own evidence—to wit, the complaint of John Donne, 

3A of imprimaturs more systematic, thorough, is will be found in 
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4 orthcoming Index of Dedications and Commendatory Verses in British Books before 1641 (Biblio- wis 
gtaphical Society). 
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censor who signs the imprimatur, however, is a chaplain assigned to the 
function iabemie holding a convenient central ieeliont Some of these 
chaplains had later careers in the Church, but others remained obscure. For 
ae use as it may have—as conceivably in dating books—I give a list of these 
censors with the span of years during which imprimaturs appear over their 
names (a span sometimes shorter than their activity as licensers). The two 
S.T.C. numbers indicate each censor’s earliest and latest dated imprimatur, 
but since this survey keeps the S.T.C. cut-off date, the list is silent for the year 
1641: 


John Alsop 1639 25955, 12648b 
Robert Austin 1633-4 20249, 12334 
Samuel Baker 1634-40 25182, 17921 
William Bray 1632-40 24633, 11530 
Thomas Browne 1639-40 7038, 12978 
Matthew Clay 1638-40 6304, 4620 

John Hansley 1639-40 12397, 12363 
William Haywood 1631-7 957 = 13268, 24075 
Edward Martin 1630-1 11326, 14269 

John Oliver 1637-9 21178, 12980 


Thomas Wykes or Weekes 1634-40 25355, 14922 


Presumably Haywood was relieved of duty because of the suppression of 
a book he had licensed (11321). Previously he had been one of the busier 
censors, along with Baker, Bray, and Clay. Far and away the most prolific 
signer of imprimaturs, however, was Wykes, Canon of Paul’s and an 
Oxford man (the Stationers’ Register promptly reflects the award of his D.D. 
in 1639). Wykes appears in the Register as a licenser on 24 February 1633/4. 
How many imprimaturs he sponsored I do not know, but as a work of 
penance I counted the items he licensed in the Register during his first seven 

ears on duty, namely 631! Even assuming that he was a full-time censor, 
fis scrutiny of the books could not have been exhaustive; yet during Laud’s 
régime Wykes could not have had the cavalier attitude that Sir Walter Greg 
demonstrated in the case of an Elizabethan licenser.2 To the contrary, the 
complaint is that Wykes was too rigorous, at least for Puritan taste. Richard 
Ward complained about Wykes’s castration of his Theologicall Questions 
upon St. Matthew, which Rid sree entered early in 1639 but, presumably 
because of these difficulties, did not appear until 1 then, without an 
imprimatur. Ward addressed his complaint to the Parliament men, and 
specifically to Sir Edward Dering, declaring that ‘that undoubted and too- 

1 A few books are entered in the Register on direct episcopal authority, but the only Laudian 
imprimatur signed by a bishop is by John Williams (25724). This is nominally an imprimatur 
for Lincoln diocese—in itself a rarity— but the piquant thing about it is that the anonymous 
book was actually by Williams himself. 

2 ‘Samuel Harsnett and Hayward’s Henry IV’, The Library, sth ser., xi (1956), pp. 1-10. 

3 A hasty inspection of the weighty folio reveals no reason to doubt that the interference 
occurred at the copy rather than the printing stage. That it looks rather bare without pre- 
liminaries results from the fact that the innocuous epistle to the reader is normally bound as 
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weil i truth of your worship’s is confirmed, that England’s “Impri- 
matur” is worse than Italy’s “Index Now it is well 
known that Sir Edward was a leader in Parliament's intrusion into the book- 
licensing field in 1641, but the story and successive steps by which Laud’s 
system of censorship was first undermined and then swept away cannot be 
included in this study. Nor am I qualified to describe the types of imprimatur 
which, with unintended irony, Parliament itself devised. 

The value of imprimaturs as bibliographical evidence seems to be rather 
limited. Firstly, conclusions may be drawn from the certification that a 
book has been censored, and secondly, there is some assistance in dating. The 
dating aid is less in that, as completely legal products, books with imprimaturs 
us have full, dated imprints anyway. But the imprimatur will be earlier 
than be date of entry in the Register, and thus will refine estimates of the 
time the manuscript was finished. Greater precision is afforded by those 
uncommon imprimaturs with expiration dates. It is regrettable that a small 
minority of imprimaturs are not dated, the chief concentration being the 
new-broom licences of Wykes in 1634, such as 3082, 10702, 11052, 11994, 
&c. Two date errors may be pointed out. One 1636 book (18806) has an 
imprimatur dated 1625; the contents of the book (quite apart from the 
history of imprimaturs) show that 1625 is a misprint for 1635. On the other 
hand, there is a 1649 book (Wing B4156) with both preface and imprimatur 
dated 1640; the natural impulse to shift the book into S.T.C. would be 
irresistible if one could only find an entry in the Stationers’ Register. 

From the literary viewpoint the Master of the Revels is the most interesting 
of the rival licensing authorities with whom the bishops kept an uneasy 
truce. Sir Henry os a had stretched his prerogative from the unquestioned 
right of licensing plays for the stage to a dubious claim to license plays for 
print. He ial both licences and imprimaturs, although at all times the 
chaplains shared the business. That Laud exerted pressure on him to abandon 
the publishing side may perhaps be inferred from the fact that apart from 
one isolated instance (24 November 1640) the Stationers’ Register shows 
no licence by Herbert after January 1638. But Revels imprimaturs need not 
be treated here, since Greg’s census of play licences? naturally includes all of 
Herbert’s except his completely anomalous—and protested—imprimatur in 
a non-dramatic book (7043). That overlapping authority caused confusion 
and friction appears from books with rival imprimaturs, whether by Herbert 
and the chaplains ($770), or by the chaplains and someone else (24761, &c.). 
Before leaving the Revels, we may glance at the one burlesque imprimatur, 
an impressive leaf before Davenant’s Triumphs of the Prince d’ Amour (Fig. 2). 


Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1640-1641, p. $30. Presumably it was prudence rather than 
t. 

2 The assignment of one imprint-cropt book to S.T.C. (14739) may be questioned on the 
that the formula on the title verso, ‘Cum Privilegio’, is alien to practice 1630-40. 
parallels may be found in 1641-50. 

3 A Bibliography of the English Printed Drama to the Restoration, iii. 1480~7. 
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The issuing authority was the Master of the Revels of the Middle Temple, 

and amusingly the warden of the Stationers, going along with the joke, 
countenanced this licence in recording the copyright.' 

The other licensing authorities may be briefly mentioned without append- 

ing a directory of their censors. The Secretaries of State and their assistants 

provide imprimaturs from 1635 in news-pamphlets, corantos, and an 


_ This Mafque may be Printed 
By priviledge of a moft ancient-Record in 
the Roles belonging to Prince D’amoy R. 


T. MAVNSELL. 
Mafter of Revels tohis HicgHNES. 
February, 163 5. 


Fic. 2. By courtesy of the Huntington Library 


amorphous group of books alle: impinging on politics or foreign affairs 
English imprimaturs, the Philip Minutelius or Minutolius active in 1640. 
The fact that the Master Builder of the Navy shares one imprimatur (13367) 
was doubtless just a courtesy, but the Earl Marshal issued licences and im- 
primaturs for works dealing with (7366, 19846). Most perplexing 
of all are the sporadic licences of the Co of Physicians (12888, 14791, 
21426), for these were neither a sabilnne tee ecclesiastical licence nor yet 


a $01) records a rare variant state of this imprimatur, inserting the day of the month, 
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a mandatory supplement. They may best be considered an aspect of the 
profession’s self-regulation rather than an aspect of press control. 

The repercussions of Laud’s campaign on the provincial press may 
fittingly conclude this survey. Laud’s supporters at Cambridge must have 
been influential, for the University imprimatur is normal in Cambridge 
books during the period 1633-40. This imprimatur is customarily executed 
by the Vice-Chancellor and a panel of censors, and it differs from all other 
English imprimaturs in that it sometimes specifies the printer (12531). On 
the other hand, although Laud himself was Chancellor of Oxford, the busier 
printers at Oxford ignored his imprimatur. It was only in 1638, perhaps as a 
result of strong hints, that there was a temporary flurry of printed licences 
(4259, 5138, &c.). Laud’s influence even extended to Dublin, where the 
Archbishop tardily fell into line in 1639 (5753, 13600, 25066). But as for 
Scotland? There needs no ghost of Jenny Geddes come from the grave to 
tell us that the Scots would have no part of it. 

While the varieties of English imprimaturs have been described, this 
survey does not exhaust the imprimaturs in English books, for English 
books printed abroad show a bewildering variety of licences, both civil and 
ecclesiastical. These are profuse in the works that the Catholic exiles pub- 
lished in the Spanish Netherlands. Perhaps these set the model for Laud’s 
campaign, rather than the Italian examples that Milton blames. But whatever 
the validity of Milton’s arguments or his intellectual consistency (for he was 
himself later a censor), it is hard to resist concluding, as we began, with a bit 
of the rhetoric of Areopagitica: 


Sometimes 5 Imprimaturs are seen together dial wise in the Piatza of one Title 
page, complementing and ducking each to other with their shav’n reverences, 
whether the Author, who stands by in perplexity at the foot of his Epistle, shall to 
the Presse or to the spunge. These are the prety responsories, these are the deare 
Antiphonies that so bewitcht of late our Prelats, and their Chaplaines with the 

y Eccho they made; and besotted us to the gay imitation of a lordly Impri- 
matur, one from Lambeth house, another from the West end of Pauls. . . . 
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John Reynolds of Exeter and his Canon 
By JERRY H. BRYANT 


OHN ReEYNoLps, the author of The Triumphs of Gods Revenge Against the 

Crying and Execrable Sinne of Murther (1621-35), has never had his own 

bibliographer. Consequently, the confusion which surrounds him and 
his works, begun in the nineteenth cen’ W. Carew Hazlitt and per- 
petuated by some standard reference and bibliographical works, remains 
paseweres As a notable writer of his own day and after Reynolds deserves 
better than this. I should like, therefore, to try to set things right, to establish 
Reynolds’s canon, and to provide what slim biographical data can be gleaned 
from his own work and existing information. 

Anthony 4 Wood writes of two men of this name. One of them was 
a Fellow of New College, Oxford, whose literary output included some 
commemorative verses to Ralph Warcup in 1605 and a volume of Latin 
epigrams published in 1611.! The other was the author of The Triumphs of 
Gods Revenge. He was a merchant, says Wood, born in the city of Exeter, 
who, ‘by the books that he published, hath gained a famous name among the 
vulgar scholars, gentlemen, and women of love and mode’. According to 
‘some of the antients of Exeter coll.’, this Reynolds spent only a short time 
at Oxford, going to travel in France before he could take a degree. Wood 
ascribes to him The Triumphs of Gods Revenge; God's Revenge Against the 
Abominable Sin of Adultery; The Flower of Fidelitie; a translation of A Treatise 
of the Court; ‘and other things which I have not yet seen’. All the titles named 
except God’s Revenge Against Adultery are unquestionably from the pen of 
Reynolds of Exeter. 

One of the ‘things’ which Wood never saw was Dolarnys Primerose, first 
published in 1606. Curiously enough, this is the only one of Reynolds’s 
works that has received a comparatively recent printing, in A. B. Grosart’s 
edition of 1880.2 The book is a long poem in rime royal and can be classed 
with romances such as Greene’s Arbasto and Morando. A frame is set up by 
a narrator who strolls through a pastoral countryside and comes upon a 
hermit. The recluse discourses by means of story and declamation upon the 
pains of unrequited love, the shortness of life, the vanity of human wishes, 
the superiority of the country to the court, and other subjects equally 
conventional. The title-page tells us that the poem was written “by a Prac- 
titioner in Poesie, and a stranger amongst Poets’, but the author’s name does 
not appear. ‘Dolarnys’, however, is an anagram for “Raynolds’, and either 
‘Iohn Raynolds’ or ‘IR.’ appears after the various dedicatory pieces. There 

1 Anthony & Wood, Athenae Oxonienses, ed. Philip Bliss (London, 1815), ii. 148. All 

uent references to Wood will be found here. 

2 Occasional Issues of Unique or Very Rare Books, xxix. 
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is little help in these—a dedication to Esme Stewart, Lord Aubigny, the 
younger son of a cousin of King James,' a sonnet to Lord Aubigny, and 
another sonnet to “The Gentle Readers whatsoeuer’. Besides these, a poem 
by Abraham Sauere, In laudem authoris, is included. As Grosart says in the 
introduction to his edition (p. xxxiii), ——- has apparently come down’ 
about Abraham Sauere. But the Savery family was prominent in Devon- 
shire, and Foster’s Alumni Oxonienses lists the matriculation in Exeter College 
of a Christopher Savery of Devon in 1609. Such West Country connexions 
strengthen the argument that the author of Dolarnys Primerose was John 

olds of Exeter. 

Philip Bliss, in his notes to Wood, ascribes Dolarnys Primerose to Reynolds 
of New College, along with the Epigrammata, the only part of a larger scheme 
of ‘a thousand Latin epigrams on kings, bishops, barons, doctors, knights, 
and the like’? which has come down to us. The Dictionary of National 
Biography and the Short-title Catalogue follow suit. The weight of the 
evidence, however, is against this ascription. The epigrammatist was a 
scholar, a “good Grecian orator and poet’. It is not likely that he would 
occupy himself with the — English verse when he was planning a 
series of Latin epigrams on English kings and queens. It is also highly im- 
probable that an Oxford don who had y published some verse in 
Latin and Greek to the memory of a dead friend in 1605 would, the very 
next year, call himself a ‘stranger amongst poets’. 

Close in time and kind to Dolarnys Primerose is a manuscript called “Love’s 
Laurell Garland’ (B.M. Add. MS. 34,782). This, too, is a romance, modelled 
after the stories of Heliodorus and Achilles Tatius. Its plot deals with the 
courtship, tion and adventures, and final reunion of Princess Diaphania 
and Prince Phili . ‘Love's Laurell Garland’ was never published, but it 
is evident from the prefatory material that the author intended it for the 
printer. There is a Sodiauion to Philip Herbert, Earl of Montgomery and 
Baron of Shurland, and the Countess of Montgomery; a letter to the ‘Gentle- 
men Readers’; and a sonnet to the Countess. Each of these is followed by 
Reynolds’s signature, which has been cancelled. A French sonnet, addressed 
to ‘Ian Reynolds’ by a ‘Sr. du Menec’, completes the preliminaries. 

The two epistles are worth examining. In the dedication Reynolds 
assures Montgomery that there were many ‘about the mayden cittie of my 
— . . . worthie to patronize a farr more Worthier woorke’. But 
unwilling to be accused of dedicating for gain, he turned to the court and 
selected the Earl and Countess, though he had never been ‘honnored with 
the Honnor of either of your H Honnors sighte; much lesse with your 
aquayntance’. He hopes that his ‘profession and Iuuenilitie’ will excuse him 
‘yf my pamphlett speak in a harshe language’. And as further forestallment 
of an unsympathetic reception, Reynolds reminds the dedicatees that this is 
‘the first essayes of my muse’. The ‘Gentlemen Readers’ preface adds to the 

* See Sir William Fraser, The Lennox (Edi 1874), ii. 
* Dictionary of National Biography 
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brief reference to olds’s profession. Speaking of those who might 
forge of public opinion and found worthy. These, he says, will ‘smyle and 
hisse, that I whose proffesion ys opposite to a scholler’ presume to invade 
their domain. From them he asks ind His sensitiveness about his 
profession echoes the on the ti of Dolarnys Primerose, ‘a 
stranger amongst Poets, and recalls Wood’s assertion that the Reynolds of 
Exeter was a merchant. 

The manuscript of “Love's Laurell Garland’ is undated, so its position in the 
canon cannot be fixed with complete certainty. But there is some evi 
that would set its co ition in 1605. If we can take the author’s word, 
‘Love’s Laurell Garlang’ was his first book. Since Dolarnys Primerose was 
published in 1606, “Love’s Laurell Garland’ can have been written no later. 
On the other hand, Philip Herbert was made Earl of Montgomery and Baron 
of Shurland on 4 May 1605.! Since the dedication was made to the Herbert 
who bore these titles, the romance was completed some time after this date. 
Allowing time for the composition and schinaton of Dolarnys Primerose, 
it seems safe to assign the manuscript to 1605. 

For some fifteen years after the sablicatial of Dolarnys Primerose olds’s 
literary activity bore no fruit, but 1621 saw the appearance of the op 


of his major work, a small quarto ne the large title The Triump 
Gods Revenege [sic] Against the Cryin Execrable Sinne of Murther. We 
learn from the title-page that these triumphs are to be displayed ‘In thi 
seuerall Tragicall Histories (digested in sixe Bookes) acted in divers Countries 
beyond the Seas, and neuer till now published, or imprinted in any Language’, 
and ‘Written by Iohn Reynolds’. But in spite of the promises of the title- 
this quarto contehaaih die one of the purported six books. Two more 
ollowed in 1622 and 1624. It was not until 1635 that the scheme was 
completed, and all the ‘digested’ thirty histories were published in a roomy 
folio. The three previously published books were reprinted entire, dedica- 
hs is certainly Ids portant work. have 
Triumphs is certai olds’s most im t work. It must 
been read ide and with wane attention. Thomas Middleton went to it 
for the main plot of The Changeling.2 Wing and the Short-title Catalogue 
list eleven issues of the book dispersed among seven editions. Each of these 
retains the text established by the 1635 edition, though in 1679 Samuel 
—: as editor, added to the Murther collection the ten histories listed by 
Wood, God’s Revenge Against the Abominable Sin of Adultery, ascribing them 
to Reynolds and oe the whole folio to the Earl of Shaftesbury. The 
Adultery tales, however, must be rejected. Reynolds was certainl by 
1679 and it is difficult to believe that such a series of stories could have been 
suppressed or lost until Pordage discovered them. In view of Shaftesbury’s 


1 Tbid., ix. 659. 
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campai inst the licentiousness of Charles II and his court it is likely that 
Mandap the new histories as a veiled attack against Charles’s 
vagaries as a means of ingratiating himself with his patron. To assign them 
to a man both famous and dead would be protection enough for him. Looked 
at in this way, rejection of Pordage’s claim seems the sensible thing. 

Besides the full editions of the Triumphs, there was an abridgement by 
T. M. called Blood for Blood or Murther Revenged, published in 1661. In a 
preface T. M. asserts that the revenges are ‘Briefly, yet lively set forth in 
thirty tragical Histories to which are added Five more, Being the sad product 
of our own times’. The additions are the cases of Montrose, Overbury, 
Butler, Sondes, and King Charles. Reynolds is not claimed as the author of 
the new histories. Headings, titles, and arguments of Blood for Blood are 
identical with those of the 1635 edition. Finally, in addition to these English 
se there appeared in Amsterdam in 1664 a Dutch translation of the 
Triumphs.* 

The cightennth century saw at least six more editions. Alfred Wallis 
refers to 1704 as the year of the last folio volume of the histories. Four years 
later an attenuated version of twenty histories appeared, omitting all the 
dedications and addresses of the previous editions.2 The fee Rylands 
Catalogue enters another edition dated London, 1726, which no bibliographer 
seems to have mentioned; and Wallis speaks of a 1753 quarto, which I se 
never seen listed. The British Museum lists a collection of fifteen of the 
histories published in 1770, and Robert Watt in the Bibliotheca Britannica 
" includes a version of 1779, which was published by Philip Batteson with a 
‘recommendatory Preface’. 

Each of the six books of the 1635 edition of the Triumphs carries its own 
spread of prefatory material. Considerable information can be mined here 
which contributes direct and indirect help in the establishment of Reynolds's 
canon. 

Book I, first published in 1621, was addressed to no less a personage than 
the Duke of Buckingham. ‘Right Honorable’, begins Reynolds, “About 
some two yeeres since, I (from beyond the Seas) presumed to send your 
Ho. two seuerall pregnant testimonies’ of affection. The ‘p t testi- 
monies’ were probably preliminary samples of that portion of the Triumphs 
which he was now dedicating to Buckingham. Just where olds wrote 
from “beyond the Seas’ is unknown, though we have Wood's suggestion 
on the word of some Exeter College ‘antients’ that it was France. 

With the dedication of Book II (1622) Reynolds becomes associated with 
the Sackville family. Richard Sackville, Earl of Dorset, is the dedicatee. 
Reynolds chose the Earl because it had been his honour ‘to retaine to your 
Noble Brother, Sir Edward Sackvile Knight, to whom, for many singular 

1 Alfred Wallis, ‘A Famous Exeter Author’, Notes and Gleanings, i (1888), p. 2. 

2 Wallis refers to this edition as an octavo, but the British Museum lists a 1708 edition as a 
duodecimo, adding that it is com: of ten histories to which is added a series on chastity. 
The copy of the 1708 edition which I have seen in the William Andrews Clark Library contains 
twenty histories and no series on chastity. It is an octavo. 
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res and (immerited) favours... I owe not onely my service, but my 

e’. This dedication is the ‘first publike testimony m7 / my zeale and service, 
eternally devoted and aasiebal to the Illustrious Name and Family of the 
Sackviles’. Books III and IV are of no assistance, though it is interesting to 
see in the latter that Philip Herbert, now Earl of Pembroke, is once again one 
of Reynolds’s dedicatees. 

The dedication to Book V is more hel In his address to the Earl of 
Bedford, Reynolds talks of having ‘first the happinesse to know, and to be 
knowne of your Honour at your Cheswicke’ through Arthur, Lord Chiches- 
ter, Baron of Belfast. This dedication is to be partial payment for a favour 
which Bedford ‘pleased to conferre’ on him. There is another reason, 
though, closer to home: ‘you [Bedford] are now Lord Lieutenant . . . of 
that famous County of Devon, and faire, and honourable Citie of Excester, 
to which I owe my nativitie.’ With these words half of Wood’s appellation 
‘merchant of Exeter’ is corroborated by Reynolds himself, done, as well, in 
a tone recalling his reference to the ‘mayden cittie of my nativytie’ in the 

¢ dedication of Book VI to James S , Lord Strange, something 
to our wep ore the phrase ‘beyond the Seas’ already mentioned. “The 
first time that I had the honour to see and know your Lo.’, writes Reynolds, 
‘was in France, when you then began your travels.’ Wood’s ancients were 
not wrong. Reynolds was in France, but when? Lord Strange was born in 
1606/7. know he sent abroad in his The 
Dicti of National Biography mentions specifically France and Italy. In 
Strange om his travels to enter Ge the 
Liverpool boro Raines tells us that “His education and travels were 
not completed when he visited the court of Holland [at which time] . . . he 
was yet a minor, having just passed his nineteenth year’.2 So his tour was 
probably interrupted while he was in Holland in 1625 when he was nineteen. 
But when he began his travels we do not know. It was probably two or 
three years before 1625, when he was sixteen or seventeen. Reynolds, then, 
meeting Stanley at the start of his tour, must have been in France in 1622 or 
1623. The dedication to Buckingham has already told us that Reynolds was 
overseas in 1619, with no evidence denying earlier sojourn. From this we 
perhaps the second books of the Triumphs came out. 

Beside these individual dedications, other material the 1635 edition 
of the Triumphs. Part of the ‘Re-advertisement’ is to a defence by 
Reynolds of the originality of his histories: ‘I understand there are a generation 
of people, who have been so strangely ignorant, as to give out that these m 
Histories are not Originalls, but Translations, either from Italian or French; 
which . . . I firmely contradict and deny.’ Indeed, so far is he from having 

' F. R. Raines, ed., Private Devotions and Miscellanies of James, Seventh Earl of Derby, K.G. 


(Chetham Society, 1867), i, p. vi. 
2 Ibid., p. viii. 
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translated them from the French that some ‘Friends of mine in Paris, had 

since done the three first Bookes in French, from my first Origi 
thereof’. I am not concerned with attacking or defending Reynolds’s clai 
What is important for the present is the reference to Paris. So far the repeated 
mention of his ‘travels’ and vague hints of places “beyond the Seas’ have led 
only to France in general, where he met Lord Strange. Now he focuses on 
Paris. It might have been the French capital from which he wrote to 
Buckingham. 

The paths do not one direction with the dedication of the complete 
collection of the Triumphs to King Charles I. That Reynolds’s temeri 
should reach to the highest figure in the realm is not difficult to understand; 
he had exhausted most of the greatest peers, and this was his great work. 
There is another reason, though, which more nearly justifies him: he is 
‘imboldned to this confidence, because I have formerly adventured the like, 
when to your Princely View, being then the Second Hope of this Kingdome, 
I (about eleven yeares since) presented a Translation of a Worke of Monsieur 
de Refuges, intituled A Treatise of the Court.’ By this Reynolds certifies 
another work for his canon and widens the road that leads to France. 

Reynolds’s translation of A Treatise of the Court carries dedications to three 
men: Sir Robert Oxenbridge (‘Oxenbregge’), Prince Charles, and, most 
interesting of all, Edward Sackville. The first two letters indulge in lavish 

raise. The letter to Sackville, however, contributes some provocative in- 
Sansatbon: Reynolds credits Sackville for having first set him on this book; 
and since ‘I did it in your service, it is therefore yours by propriety’. Of 
three books published by Reynolds in the first two years of the 1620's, two 
remembered the Dorset family. A Treatise of the Court and Book II of the 
Triumphs both came out in 1622. Probably the Triumphs appeared first, 
since Reynolds mentions it as the ‘first publike testimony’ of iis allegiance 
to the Sackville family. In 1622, then, Reynolds was in the service of 
Edward Sackville. In 1622 he was also, we know, in France. Miss Sackville- 
West states that between 1614, the year of Edward Sackville’s duel with 
Edward Bruce, and 1624, when he succeeded to the earldom on the death of 
his brother Richard, he ‘was employed on various missions: he sat in the 
House of Commons, he was twice sent as ambassador to Louis XIII, and he 
travelled in France and Italy’.! It is not difficult to theorize from all this that 
John Reynolds was with Edward Sackville at least during the years 1619-22; 
that he travelled with Sackville at least in France; and that he spent a good 
deal of time in Paris with his master the English ambassador. There he be- 
came friendly with some literary people who were interested in translating 
his as yet Triumphs; ft he translated the work by De Refuges, 
or Du Refuge, as he is more commonly known; and there he met the 
young Lord Strange. 

Reynolds’s connexions with France continue to increase. The British 
Museum Catalogue of Printed Books enters four works under a John Reynolds, 

1 V. Sackville-West, Knole and the Sackvilles (New York, 1923), p. 90. 
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‘translator’. The Museum also lists our merchant of Exeter. Clearly, the 
translator and the merchant are the same man. The first work entered under 
the translator is A Treatise of the Court, the translation of which, as we have 
seen, has been acknowledged by John Reynolds of Exeter, author of The 
Triumphs of Gods Revenge. The Museum also credits Reynolds the translator 
with a translation of Torquato Tasso’s Aminta (1628). It is, however, more 
than likely, as the Short-title Catalogue decides, that this translation was by 
Henry Reynolds, the rather shadowy author of Mythomystes and friend of 
Michael Drayton. We have no evidence of John Reynolds of Exeter — 
with Italian, and his other work suggests a more mi taste than wo 
lead him to a courtly piece like the Aminta. 
The other two books which the Museum attaches to the translator 
ably belong in the Exeter man’s canon. The first of these is The Apologie of 
the Reformed Churches of France (1628), ‘translated’, according to the title- 
, ‘according to the French Coppie’. It carries no dedications, un- 
camisihe, that would give us a firm clue, only a single austere letter 
addressed “To England, in her representative body. The High and Illustrious 
Court of Parliament, Lords. Knights. Bvrgesses.' The letter is terse, pithy, 
sententious. It is signed ‘Iohn Reynolds’. The signature is the only link with 
our John Reynolds. The opening lines of the epistle express the translator’s 
interest in France and his religious position: “You haue here (in all humilitie) 
presented to you, the sighes & teares of our sister Church of France, who is at 
this present miserably persecuted by the bloodie power and Malice of Anti- 
christ and his adherents.’ Considering the nobles whose patronage Reynolds 
cultivated, it would be hard to call him Puritan, so it is strange to find him 
translating a thoroughly Puritan document, if indeed he did translate it. The 
other translation was published in 1629. The Iudgment of Humane Actions 
was “Written in Arca 3 by Monsieur Leonard Marrande and Englished by 
John Reynolds’. That this oie Reynolds of Exeter is almost unquestion- 
able. The dedication is “To the right Honovrable, and truly Noble, Edward 


Earle of Dorset . . . [who ye ha graciously and generously served me buch 


for shelter, and harbour, when the immerited malice of some, and the 
undeserved ingratitude of others have denied it me’. The Dorset connexion 
is a sure link between the Iudgment, the Triumphs, and the Treatise. It is likely 
that Reynolds did the work on this translation while he was still in Sackville’s 
service, in which he must have been enlisted as late as 1629. The kinship of 
The Iudgment of Humane Actions with The Apologie of the Reformed Churches 
of France offers some evidence for including the latter in Reynolds’s canon. 
Both books contain prefatory material which shows respect and affection for 
France, as well as a Lodes on the translator’s part to promote amity between 
the two Channel countries. Prefacing the Iudgment, the dedication to Dorset 
expresses concern for translating out of the French at that particular time, 
since ‘France hath now made, and declared herselfe Englands enemic, and 
consequently given vs no iust cause or reasons to loue Frenchmen’. Never- 

he reasons, it is to everyone’s advantage to work for peace, not war, 
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between the ‘sister Kingdomes’. In the letter to Parliament before the 
Apologie it had been ‘our sister Church of France’. This is tenuous ground, 
to be sure, but the weight of evidence is persuasive. Everything points to a 
French interest; why should it not extend to a concern, motivated by resi- 
dence in the country, for the French Protestant church? There were friends 
in Paris turning the Triumphs into French, a meeting anyon Stanley in 
France, travel in France of Reynolds’s patron, old men of Exeter College 
remembering Reynolds’s travel in France, two certified translations and both 
from the French. The absence of any other national connexions makes the 
evidence even more striking. On the accumulated weight of these details, 
I identify the John Reynolds whose name appears after the letter to Parlia- 
ment in The Apologie of the Reformed Churches of France as John Reynolds of 
Exeter and so take a third translation into his canon. 

Now to a different set of considerations. In 1650 a romance was published 
which was close in kind and style to ‘Love’s Laurell Garland’, It was called 
The Flower of Fidelitie. Part of the title-page is illuminating: “The Flovwver of 
Fidelitie Displaying in a continuate Historie, the Various Adventures of 
Three foreign Princes. By John Reynolds, Author of that Excellent Historie 
Entituled [Gods Revenge against Murther]....’* Thus the Flower is linked 
to the other Dorset works already considered. The second edition of the 
book in 1654, which sets the practice for the two that follow in 1655 and 
1660, suggests the source for Wood's epithet ‘merchant of Exeter’. The 
peal 8 of that issue refers to the author as ‘John Reynolds, of Exon 
Merchant’. 

The works already discussed fall into two general groups: first, those which 
might be called moral treatises—The Triumphs of Gods Revenge, A Treatise of 
the Court, The Apologie of the Reformed Churches of France, and A Iudgment of 
Humane Actions. The second group is comprised of the romances—‘Love’s 
Laurell Garland’, Dolarnys Primerose, The Flower of Fidelitie. We have seen 
the evidence for assigning the moral treatises to John Reynolds of Exeter. 
We have also seen the evidence for assigning common authorship to ‘Love’s 
Laurell Garland’ and Dolarnys Primerose. A more certain connexion between 
the two latter pieces and The Flower of Fidelitie, which is the pivotal work 
relating the moral treatises to the romances, would certify most of Reynolds’s 
canon. Common authorship is most clearly shown by a comparison of 
‘Love’s Laurell Garland’ and the Flower. 

First of all there are stylistic similarities: an affected Latinate diction, 
strained figures of speech, elaborate parallelism and antithesis, an unwilli 
ness to end the sentence. Other more specific parallels crop up. In 
prefatory matter to both books, the author constantly — of his “‘pam- 
phlet’. In ‘Love’s Laurell Garland’ it is his ‘braynes abortive infant’, his 
vnfortunat bratt’. In the Flower it becomes his ‘Elfe’ and “Vntimely imp’. 

olds is also predis to intercourse with the muses. In ‘Love's 
Laurell Garland’ he is a “suter to the muses’ and his is a ‘slender muse’. This 


1 See Grosart, op. cit., pp. xvi-xxix. 
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becomes a ‘fondling Muse’ and an ‘abrupt Muse’ in the Flower. Other words 
contribute to the similarity. “Tosticate is a favourite word in the Flower. 
The English Dialect Dictionary describes it as being peculiar to several counties, 
among which is Reynolds’s native Devonshire. The first example of the 
word's use given by the Oxford English Dictionary is taken from The Flower 
of Fidelitie. In other examples the word becomes ‘tossicate’. Prince Phili- 
sander, the hero of ‘Love’s Laurell Garland’, is ‘tostycated with the affection 
of his deerest Princesse’. Unusual nautical terminology occurs in both books. 
Philisander commands one of his ships to ‘whease . . . to luward’. A ship- 
master in the Flower is ‘upon the poop with his silver sword to whease them 
to the Lee-ward’. Taken singly, these parallels are insignificant. But their 

uency establishes so firm a pattern that it is difficult to think of two 
ifferent John Reynoldses as authors of the two books. 

Two more remarks are in order about The Flower of Fidelitie. The first 
concerns the date of composition. Although the first edition — in 
1650, the romance was probably written many years earlier and then re- 
claimed in manuscript at the later date. The book was dedicated to Richard 
Waltham, Reynolds's ‘father-in-law’ (i.e. stepfather). Waltham was dead 
by 1636" and there is nothing in the affectionate of dedication to 
suggest a posthumous address. This is the strongest argument for earlier 
composition, but there are others. Of the three romances, two are known to 
have been written as early as 1605 and 1606. Furthermore, there is again the 
matter of style and language. In thinking, writes Reynolds in the letter of 
dedication, of his father-in-law’s kindness and worthiness, he ‘could in con- 
ceit reap no (Ambrosian) applause of my capacity, until (although in Baucis 
homely dish) I had presented you with the first April-fruits of my cerebrosities 
extraction’. The thought is unconvincing that a man of some years (he 
would have been at least in his sixties in 1650 and his late forties in 1636) 
would, after and writing, so a late The 
extravagance 0 one is enough to send us hurryin to an 
earlier period in his career. Probably the beok is contemporary Sith ‘Love’s 
Laurell Garland’ and Dolarnys Primerose, coming some time before 1610. 

The second remark is in regard to the popularity of The Flower of Fidelitie. 
Wing lists four editions of the book in 1650, 1654, 1655, and 1660. Arundell 
Esdaie, in A List of English Tales and Prose Romances, cites an issue in 1692: 


“The Garden of Love, and Royal flowers of Fidelity. . .. Now much amplified 
by several hands, The Fourth Edition, with Amendments and Alterations.’ 

William Andrews Clark Library contains another version of this newly 
titled Flower. It was published in 1720 and included in its titl the 
information that the story was the work of “Mr. John Reynolds; Author of 
God’s Revenge Against Murder’. Apparently this is a reissue of the edition 
of 1692, since sig. A2” contains the words: ‘Licenced, March the 16th. 1692. 


! Wallis and Mr. W. U. Reynell-Upham (see below, p. 117) disagree on the date of 
Waltham’s death. Wallis states that he retired from his post as Recorder of Exeter in 1632 and 
was buried 4 March 1636. Reynell-Upham dates his death in 1632. 
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Rob. Midgley.’ This would be clear enough were it not for S. N.’s Epistle 
to the Reader: ‘It [The Garden of Love] hath had so good a Reception by 
many, that it hath undergone Six Impressions, which being all wither’d, I 
have bloomed a Seventh.’ So far, only six ‘impressions’ between 1650 and 
1720 have been accounted for. A further complication arises when the 
British Museum lists, as does Esdaile, a seventh edition which is dated 1721. 
Two more editions are catalogued by the British Museum and Esdaile: an 
eighth in 1733, and a ninth which is undated but which the Museum tenta- 
tively places in 1735. Whatever the confusions may be here, they do not 
obscure the fact that The Flower of Fidelitie ranked second only to The 
Triumphs of Gods Revenge in popularity. 

Another John Reynolds enters the picture in the year 1651 with the 
publication of A Brief and Easie Way by Tables, ‘Calculated by John Reynolds 
of the Mynt in the Tower’. To this man W. Carew Hazlitt, in his Hand-book 
to the Popular, Poetical, and Dramatic Literature of Great Britain (1867, p. 502), 
ascribes Dolarnys Primerose, Epigrammata, The Triumphs of Gods Revenge Against 
Murther, The Flower of Fidelitie, and A Discourse of Martha Taylor. This list 
appears under John Reynolds of the Mint. To it Hazlitt this note: 
‘Reynolds translated Refuges’ Treatise of the Court, London, 1622, 8vo; and 
published a little volume of Tables of Gold and Silver Coins, 1651 [i.e. A 
Brief and Easie Way}, 8vo. In the former there is some poetry.’ Hazlitt here 
confuses four men: Reynolds of Exeter, Reynolds of the Mint, Reynolds of 
Oxford, and Reynolds of King’s Norton. He compounds the confusion in 
the first series of Collections and Notes, 1867-1876, by saying that our Reynolds 
of Exeter ‘held a situation in the Mint’ (p. 357). In the same place he s 
of having seen autographed copies of A Brief and Easie Way and A Treatise 
of the Court. Much of this eee i has been tacitly cleared up, but it will 

As for the auto : are two copies of the currency book which 
contain the a of Reynolds of the Mint, one dated ‘12 August 1653’ 
now in the British Museum, and the other without a date in the University 
of Glasgow Library. The autographed copy of A Treatise of the Court is, 
unfortunately, untraceable. There is no autograph in the five copies which 
I have checked; the sixth recorded copy (the British Museum’s) has resisted 
discovery. The examples of the Exeter Reynolds’s autograph—those follow- 
ing the prefatory material to “Love's Laurell Garland’—lead away from Haz- 
litt’s identification of the two men. The ‘R’ and the ‘y’ in the ‘Reynolds’ of 
the currency-book autographs cross infralineally with clockwise and counter- 
clockwise movements of their obliquely descending legs. Even through 
the cancellation of the autographs in the manuscript of ‘Love’s Laurell 
Garland’ it can be seen that the letters in question are not formed that way. 
It is wise to reject the identification of Reynolds of Exeter with Reynolds of 
the Mint on other grounds. Hazlitt seems to be the only scholar to link them. 
‘Wood makes no mention of the Exeter man’s having any connexion with 
the Mint, and he includes none of the currency books among those attributed 
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to either Reynolds of Oxford or olds of Exeter. Finally, there is too 
wide a chasm ting the ‘kinds’ of works to make single authorship 
likely. None of ae works we know to be by Reynolds of Exeter suggest 
any connexion at all with the Mint. 

Another work which Hazlitt includes is A Discourse of Martha Taylor 
(1669). William Lowndes, in his Bibliographer’s Manual, also ascribes this to 
the Reynolds of The Triumphs of Gods Revenge. Watt (Bibliotheca Britannica, 
ii. Bo0j) adds to the Martha Taylor work a “Sermon on Psalm cxxix’. Both 
of these can safely be rejected from the canon. Grosart rejects the Martha 
Taylor tract on good grounds: ‘I have not seen this work; but it is scarcely 
likely that our John Raynolds, who published Dolarnys Primerose in 1606, 
would be still publishing in 1669.’ Other considerations than time make 
Hazlitt’s claim seem erroneous. The title-page of the tract informs the reader 
that this pamphlet is ‘Humbly offered to the Royall Society’. The slender 
dedication is To the deservedly Famous, and my Honoured Friend, Walter 
Needham, Doctor of Physick, as also a Member of, and Curator Elect to the 
Royal Society’. Just as coinage problems are alien to the work of Reynolds 
of Exeter, so is the scientific atmosphere of leeches and the Royal Society. 
The style of this dedication fills the page with inkhorn terms like ‘tumultuary’ 
and ‘reluctate’. Parallel to this, the inclusion of Greek and Latin quotations 
and of allusions to Origen, which abound in the Discourse, denies any con- 
nexion with Reynolds of Exeter, who was no classic. The text of the 
Discourse reinforces this conclusion, for it contains much scholarly apparatus 
in the form of marginal glosses citing the Bible as well as aiden and 
classical writers. Again, many of the glosses are in Greek and Latin, certainly 
not the Exeter merchant's way of working. The text of the Discourse is 
followed by the place and date of writing: “Kings-Norton, Feb. 25, 1668.’ 
Everything, then, leads away from the merchant of Exeter. As for the 
sermon ascribed to him by Watt, surely it can be ignored. Theology was not 
in the Exeter man’s line. He was not an educated clergyman. 

One final consideration. Esdaile lists the following item: “Delightful and 
Ingenious Novels: being choice and excellent Stories of Amours Tragical 
and Comical, lately Related by a Club of the most refined Wits; with Inter- 
ludes. For B. Crayle. 1685. 12°.’ Following this is Esdaile’s note: “Attributed 
in Crayle’s list to John Reynolds.’ We might start by asking which of the 
many John Reynoldses of the seventeenth century Crayle was referring to. 
_ We can reject John Reynolds of Exeter on the grounds of time. If Martha 
Taylor (1669) is too late to be his, certainly the of Crayle’s publication 
(1685) carries it outside the bounds of our Reynolds’s working days. Further- 
more, — in the book itself leads us to assign it to any Reynolds. The 
title-page tells us that the authors of the novels wrote “Under Borrowed 
Names’. An epistle of “The Bookseller to the Reader’ signed B. C., in which 
Crayle expands the inferences of the title-page, affirms that the novels were 
written by a ‘Person eminent at court for wit and parts’, and that the stories 

Op. cit., p. xxx. 
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are under ‘feigned Names, that we might preserve that Respect and Reverence 
due to their Title and Comdee’ ae certainly Pepe apply to the 
Reynolds who was in the service of Edward Sackville. It seems safe, then, 
to exclude this late work from the canon. 

At the risk of repetition both of argument and evidence, let me draw this 
material . The hub of the wheel is The Triumphs of Gods Revenge. 
From the dedicatory matter to this, from Reynolds’s own hand, we learn 
that his native city was Exeter, that he was in the service of Edward Sackville, 
and that he ted Du Refuge’s A Treatise of the Court. The Iudgment of 
Humane Actions was ‘ bad bp John Reynolds’ and bears a dedication to 
Edward Sackville, Earl of Dorset. Here are three works which can be said 
with fair certainty to have been written by John Reynolds of Exeter. Two 
of these were translations; all were in some way related to France. On the 
score of its similarity, I justify the inclusion in this canon of The Apologie of 
the Reformed Churches of France, whose epistle to the English Parliament is 
signed John Reynolds. 

Starting from the other end, The Flower of Fidelitie’s titl claims 
kinship with The Triumphs of Gods Revenge. Wood also ascribes the Flower 
to Reynolds of Exeter. With this the chain is cross-linked. Here, though, 
external evidence disappears and we are thrown upon the nebulous devices 
of style. Grosart states with welcome assurance, ‘I do not think any student 
of Dolarnys Primerose will doubt that the Flower of Fidelitie came from the 
same while the latter’s title-page assures us that he was the ° ose 
Reynolds” of God’s Revenge against Murther’.! The weight of the evidence 
seems to be on his side, and not with those who assign Dolarnys Primerose to 
Dictionary of National Biography (xvi. 933), calling it a poem, sa t John 
Reynolds of Exeter has been credited with it. And the British euechia 
it with Dolarnys Primerose and The Flower of Fidelitie through style.2 But 
that argument has been adduced, and so I stand on it. 

The direction of the evidence thus leads to the establishment of the follow- 
ing canon for John Reynolds of Exeter: “‘Love’s Laurell Garland’ (c. 1605); 
Dolarnys Primerose (1606); The Triumphs of Gods Revenge (1621-35); A 
Treatise of the Court, trans. (1622); The Apologie of the Reformed Churches of 
France, trans. (1628); A Iudgment of Humane Actions, trans. (1629); The Flower 
of Fidelitie (1650, but probably composed earlier). 

Reynolds’s literary life must be called successful. The references to the 
approval of King Charles and his seemingly easy access to the nobility affirm 
& acceptance of his work as no mean saccuatidhenttn. The acknowledge- 
ment he receives in high circles belies Wood's contemptuous description of 
his popularity among vulgar scholars and women of mode, though he was 
er popular with too. There is also reason to believe that Reynolds 
The second part of Michael 


Ibid. 
2 Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts in the British Museum 1894-199 (London, 1901), p. 84. 
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Drayton’s Poly-Olbion was published in 1622 and one of the three com- 
mendatory poems was by John Reynolds. That this is our Reynolds is not 
certain, but the date is in favour of it. The year 1622 saw Reynolds's success 
gradually on the upswing, with The Triumphs of Gods Revenge well on its 
way ah his translation of Du Refuge in print. Again, in 1627 ‘John Rey- 
verses n, this time in — 
of mi cous poems including “The Battle of Agincourt’, the ‘Nimphidia’, 
and the famous epistle to Henry Reynolds, it 

We know nothing of Reynolds's birth and death, and little that 

d between them. Mr. N; S. E. Pugsley, City Librarian of Exeter, has 

und yee Rennolls who died at Kenn, in — of 1666. Since a 
as Mr. Pugsley says, is a village near Exeter w olds’s s , 
Richard Wal it is strongly possible that our 
Mr. W. U. Reynell-Upham, a descendant of John Reynolds of Exeter, has 
contributed the most biographical information.' His investigation shows that 
Richard Reynolds, John's t, died in May of 1592, leaving his children 
£100 between them. The next year John gained a stepfather in the person 
of Richard Waltham, whom he affectionately remembered in the dedication 
of The Flower of Fidelitie. We have seen his subsequent activities—Oxford, 
—eee translating, foreign travel, service with Sackville, and engagement 
in the business of a merchant. He must have been an experienced man by the 
time he married, as Reynell-Upham tells us, his first wife, Alice Bucknoll, 
in 1626 in the City of Exeter. There are other mentions of him in the parish 
records of St. Edmund on the Bridge, the ‘heart of the merchant quarter of 
Exeter’. We learn that his wife Alice died in 1644, that he apparently married 

in, that he fathered another son and another daughter by his new wife. 
Then we lose sight of him. 

If the John Rennolls who died at Kenn in 1666 was the John Reynolds who 
dedicated ‘Love’s Laurell Garland’ to Philip Herbert in 1605 and who 
published Dolarnys Primerose in 1606, he expired a venerable old man near 

int as icture may be, it is possible to distinguish (squinting, per 
through rt goer and tumult of three centuries the dim a of chat 
merchant of Exeter whose literary life began with a manuscript which was 
never published. 


! Devon and Cornwall Notes & Queries, vi (1910-11), pp. $7-6o. 
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The Marrano Typography in England 


By CECIL ROTH 


Marranos—those Jews who were compelled to conform outwardly to 

Christianity in Spain and Portugal from the fifteenth century onwards, 
but notwithstanding the Inquisition persisted in secret fidelity to their ancestral 
traditions.! From the sixteenth century to the eighteenth there was a constant 
stream of Marrano fugitives to places abroad, where they hoped to be per- 
mitted to worship the God of their fathers with impunity. To this is due the 
origin of the ancient so-called Portuguese (or Spanish and Portuguese) com- 
munities in Amsterdam, London, Hamburg, Venice, New You. and else- 
where. | 

From the bibli hical point of view, the migration had important 
results. For the halo. caine up to speak Spanish and Sicnaiaisaed at 
the outset wholly ignorant of Hebrew, produced a large quantity of literature, 
both sacred and profane, in their own vernaculars. This resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the Spanish and Portuguese presses which flourished over a 
comparatively long period in various centres of Western Europe.? The most 
important was at Amsterdam, with offshoots at The Hague and other Dutch 
cities.3 Italy had Ferrara (the oldest of all, where the tradition goes back to 
1552),* Venice, and y Leghorn.5 Less important, and far less prolific, 
were the presses at Bordeaux, Bayonne, Hamburg, Pisa, and Florence, repre- 
sented in some cases by no more than a single work.6 Non-committal 
literary productions, in which Jewish sentiment was as conspicuous by its 
absence as Catholic, saw the light in Brussels, Antwerp, Paris, Rouen;? while 
a few works bore the imprints of Smyrna and (ostensibly) Salonica. 

Of these exotic Spanish and Portuguese presses there is one of which no 
systematic account has thus far been given—that of London. Here a secret 
Marrano group flourished, notwithstanding occasional vicissitudes, from the 

! The most comprehensive account is my History of the Marranos (3rd ed., Philadelphia, 1959). 

2 The standard work is M. Kayserling, Biblioteca Espaiiola-Portugueza-Judaica ( 3 
1890), which calls tly for a second edition. There is a summary account in my History of 
the Marranos, chapter xiii, “The Literature of the Marranos’. 

3 For Amsterdam especially Kayserling’s lists are supplemented by J. da Silva Rosa in Die 
spanischen und portugiesischen gedruckten Judaica in der Bibliothek des jiid. portug. Seminars ‘Ets Haim’ 
in Amsterdam (Amsterdam, 1933). 

¢ Cf. my article “The Marrano Press at Ferrara, 15$2-1555’ in Modern Language Review, xxxviii 


by the miter in Revue des Etudes Juives, xci (1931) 
y by the present writer in , xci (1931), 
Pp. 19-21. Some works by the London Rabbi, Isaac Nieto, are included in this: see below. 
* e.g. Abraham de Bargas, Pensamientos Sagrados (Florence, 1749), and the same writer’s 
Traduccion de la oracion del ajuno (Pisa, 1746). 
7 The works printed here are enumerated in my article ‘Les Marranes 4 Rouen’ in Revue des 
Etudes Juives, lxxxix (1929), pp. 113 ff. 


FP chapters in human history are more zvsvibing than the record of the 
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close of the of Henry VIII to the beginning of that of James I. Broken 
opin 16, began under Chat off the dis- 
guise of secrecy under the Protectorate, and was formally authorized by 


Charles II; the congregation established at that period is still flo . The 
vernaculars of the original settlers, and the employed for the 
transaction of all synagogal business, were, of course, S sede Portuguese 


one for more the rather and 
ti urposes. It was in 1735 that began to e on 
um of the public school of the pl sac while ve i were 
delivered in Portuguese, and that tongue remained a principal item of the 
scholastic syllabus, until the nineteenth century. Even today, occasional 
snatches and phrases persist, both in the liturgy and in domestic use, to remind 
the children of the congregation of its ultimate background. 

The earliest work in this tradition published in London is ostensibly of 
1649. In the previous year a certain Edward Nicholas had issued An A co 
for the iniendl Nation of r) af Jews and all the sons of Israel, in which he pleaded 
eloquently for the recall of the Jews to England. It is obvious that this made 
a deep impression in Jewish circles. In the following year a Spanish transla- 
tion appeared under the title Apologia por la noble nacion de los iudios hijos de 
Israel, — in London’, like the original edition, by J a 
It is rc idee the translation was due to one of the Marrano settlers 

London, ain saw it through the press: and there can be no questioning ae 

fact that this pamphlet had an important influence on the readmission of 
the Jews to England, which within fifteen years from this time had become 
an established 

That this work is in truth a London production, as it pretends, is, however, 
somewhat less than certain. Both type and ornament seem rather to suggest 
the Low Countries. And close inspection of the wording of the title-page 
shows that it does not definitely state, although it certainly implies, that it 
was printed in London, for the words escrita en Ingles por Eduar Nicholas e 
impresa en casi de Juan Field en Londres can be interpreted, notwithstanding 
their misleading disposition, as implying no more than the fact that the 
original English edition, written by Nicholas, was printed by John Field in 
London. In the contrary case, it would certainly seem a little curious that the 
latter should have wholly different nrc decoration, and la ba in 

original 


I The Apologia was reprinted at Smyrna in 1659 by Abraham Gabbai together with Menasseh 


is probably 
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ne eae. The baptism in 1663 of a certain Moses (Paul) 
Shalit, or Scialitti, of Florence es va — to contemporaries) to 
bring in the whole body of his co-religionists. Not long afterwards he pro- 
duced, presumably with conversionist intentions, his Breve Discorso politics 
sobre las expulsiones de los Judios.! 

As yet, however, the English printing press was considered by the members 
of the community inadequate for the production of works in their own 
cherished anion In consequence, when their Rabbi Joshua da Silva 
died in 1679, it was to Amsterdam that his sermons were sent for publication.? 
But the reign of William III, and the closer connexion with Holland which 
ensued, brought about a considerable development of the community, and 
a call was addressed to David Nieto, of ec to accept the Rabbinate. 
He arrived in London in the summer of 1701, and a literary renascence began. 
In the following December a slender order of service appeared containing 
special prayers in Spanish on behalf of ‘the iecmienensd King William our 
Lord, his High Council, and the two Houses of Parliament’. This and a 
sermon and a ‘dialogue’ presented in the following year were in fact the 
first-fruits of the local Marrano press. 

Before long circumstances forced it to become relatively active. One 
Sabbath, at the close of 1703, it seems, the Rabbi delivered in the synago 
a sermon in which he expressed certain views which appeared to some of his 
audience to savour of pantheism. A storm broke out in the community: 
petitions, addresses, and counter-addresses were prepared; foreign Rabbis 
were canvassed for their opinions; and both sides committed their views to 
paper—none in English, a minority in Hebrew, most in Spanish. Thus James 
Dover, in Tower Hill, and Thomas Ilive, in Aldersgate Street, had their first 
experience of the Spanish printing which must have provided them with a 
slender income for some years to come; for London was not like Amsterdam, 
where Jews early entered the printing business and monopolized synagogal 
custom.3 Altogether, some dozen items bearing upon this controversy 
appeared. Of most permanent value was Nieto’s famous philosophical 
— = la —_ Providencia. This, with the relevant documents, was 

ublished anonymously in 1704 (2nd edition, 1716); but the discerning might 
a the name of the author in successive letters of the printer’s register at the 
foot of the pages.* 


with perhaps conscious pt give the eof Salts that ois dents 
conscious "s ism as i 
open amon the earliest Jewish teachers of Hebrew in Scotland. 
2 Discursos Predycaveys que 0 Docto Haham Yeosuah da Sylva no K.K. Sahar a Samaym 
1688: author's collection). 
3 A certain id Fernandes ostensibly appears as printer of a congregational publication 
fact, Jews began to enter the printing trade in England only in 1770: see my article “The Origins 
of Hebrew Typography in England in lournal of Jewish Bibliography (New York), 1. i (1938). 
4 HH. David Neto R K.K. de Ylul Anno 5464, 8c. This ingenious device would 
y have remained undiscovered were it not for a clue given by the author in his letter to 
Unger, the famous Christian Hebraist. 
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Liturgical, calendarical, polemical, and theological pamphlets from the 
same busy pen continued to appear during the succeeding years in consider- 
able caus They culminated in 1714 in Nieto’s best-known work, Matteh 
Dan, a philosophy of Judaism for ‘modern’ minds. This, published by Thomas 
llive, om simultaneously in three editions. The best known has the 
Hebrew and Spanish texts printed side by side, in parallel columns. There 
are, however, two others, of considerable rarity, one in Hebrew alone and 
one in Spanish alone. Another work of Nieto’s which appeared both in 
Hebrew and in Spanish was his Fuego Legal, the two editions of which, printed 
and set up independently (though by the same printer, Thomas Ilive), are 
frequently found bound up together. 

The great fight of Nieto’s life was in progress all this time. On 6 September 
1705 a solemn auto-da-fé was held on the great square of the Rocio in Lisbon. 
The sermon was preached by Diogo da Anunciacio Justiniano, Archbishop 
of Cranganor. He opened it with a brutal series of insults directed against the 
miserable victims: “Miserable relics of Judaism! Unhappy fragments of the 
Synagogue! Last remains of Judea! Scandal of the Cathalies snd devstable 
objects of scorn even to the Jews themselves!’ This savage address was natur- 
ally deemed worthy of perpetuation in print.2 A copy reached the hands of 
David Nieto, who replied to it in a vigorous polemical pamphlet in Po 
in which he exposed simultaneously the Archbishop's 
This was published anonymously in 1709 with the imprint Turin, but p 
ably in London: for no person in his senses would have printed an attack upon 
the Inquisition at this time in Turin.3 A similar work, in Spanish, appeared 
some years later (probably between 1723 and 1729), purporting to be printed 
in Villa Franca (“The City of Freedom’—obviously London) by Carlos Vero 
(‘Charles Truth’).* It is to be noted that the real Villa Franca (Villefranche) 

ital. 
a the meanwhile, Nieto had followed up this initial t by publish- 
ing anonymously, also in ‘Villa Franca’, the vigorous polemical work, Noticias 
Reconditas y Posthumas del Procedimiento delas Inquisiciones de Espafia y Portugal, 
con sus Presos, in two parts, Spanish and Portuguese. This volume comprised 
the memoranda prepared by the bellicose Jesuit father Antonio Vicira for 
his onslaught on the Inquisition half a century before, which the Marranos 
settled in London had ion long since.5 In 1750 

1 They are listed below in detail. 

2 Sermam do auto da fé, que se celebrou na Praza do Rocio desta Cidade de Lisboa . . . em 6 Setembro 
do Anno 1705. A manuscript copy is in the collection of the present writer. 

3 A copy of this excessively rare work (the ascription of which to Nieto is conjectural) was 
formerly in the British Museum, but was destroyed by German bombing. In consequence 
I have been unable to inspect it or to determine its relation to the work which I mention next. 

+ In each case the writer of the answer had sufficient confidence in his case to reprint the 
original sermon together with it! 

5 Roth, History of the Marranos, p. 307, following an indication in a letter in the Henriques de 
Castro Collection. The statement in Trans. Jewish Hist. Soc. xi. 165, that the work was actually 
published at this period, is inaccurate. 
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the work a again in Venice, with a slightly different title, this time 

= Vicira’s own name. Nieto’s connexion with the original publication, 
uch disputed,! is proved by the fact that in his portrait, engraved immedi- 

prac James McArdell (after a painting by the Jewish artist 

David Estevens), the Noticias Reconditas figures among the works from his 

pen which are to be seen in the background. 

In 1720 Nieto gave his approbation to the most notable achievement of the 
London Marranos, whether considered as a specimen of typography or as a 
literary production. The author was Daniel Israel Lopez , who, born 
in Portugal in the second half of the seventeenth century, fallen under the 
suspicion of the Inquisition and suffered at its hands. On his release he settled 
in Jamaica, where publicly professed Judaism. His life-work was a transla- 
tion of the Psalms of David into Spanish, in a variety of metrical forms. This 
he had planned while in prison, and it occupied twenty-three years of his life. 
In 1720 it was printed in London, at the expense of the affluent Mordecai 
Nuifies de Almeida. It is a handsome quarto, with an engraved title-page 
and two enigmatical plates designed by the London silversmith-artist 
Abraham Lopes de Oliveira A score of local littérateurs of either sex wrote 
commendatory verses, in Hebrew, Spanish, Latin, Portuguese, and even 
— which are prefaced to the work: one of them calls attention to the 

ty of printing an accurate text in a foreign land.? 

It is not altogether to be wondered at, in view of the author’s personal 
vicissitudes, that he occasionally permitted contemporary allusion to slip into 
his version. Thus Psalm x. 2 (The wicked in his p ride doth te the 
poor: let them be taken in the devices that they have imagined’ i rendered 


sobervio el Malo, causa espanto 


bre, persiguendole en consejos 
Def que infieles llaman santo.’ 


To this period (1721) belongs the first translation of the Hebrew prayer- 
book to see the light in England. The medium, of course, was not English, 
only half-familiar and thoroughly profane as it was then considered: but 
sonorous, familiar, semi-sacred Spanish. The rendering follows faithfully on 
the lines of the traditional versions which had been published at Amsterdam 
and elsewhere during the previous century and a eae comprised the Daily 
Prayers only, and was patlished by William Osborn, of {fencer Street, at 


1 Cf. Trans. Jewish Hist. Soc. xii. 48-50. 

2 For a detailed description of Laguna and his magnum opus, see Trans. Jewish Hist. Soc. xii. 
their accession to the English throne, published at Amsterdam in 1690. No copy of this has 
such as Joseph Penso, are known. Attention may be called to another literary contribution of 
this genre which appeared somewhat earlier: “Dedicatoria ala 
Sacra, y Real Majestad del Serenissimo Rey . . . Carlos Segundo’, p: to The Narrative of 
Segnior Francisco da Faria (London, 1680), published at the time of the Popish Plot: the author was 

a Brazil-born Marrano. 


3 “When the Wicked is haughty, he causes fear | to the persecuting him in the Councils | 
of the Tribunal which the faithless call “Holy”.’ oe 
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the expense of one Joseph Messias. It long remained unknown to biblio- 
gtaphers, and only one copy appears to have survived to the present day: 
a fact which makes one almost suspect that, if not thumbed out of existence, 
the whole edition may have been suppressed.! 

With David Nieto’s death in 1728 i writers come into notice. Memorial 
sermons (subsequently published) were preached by several of his admirers— 
Abraham Mendez Chumazero, Dr. Isaac Sequeira Samuda, F.R.S., Dr. Jacob 
de Castro Sarmento, F.R.S., and Isaac Nieto, the dead man’s son. 

The two last-named have some further significance for our story. Sar~ 
mento (whose baptismal name was Henrique) was a medical practitioner 
of some note in his day, and author of numerous medical works in Latin, 
English, and Portuguese. In addition he published in London in 1724 a 
metrical version in Portuguese of the story of Esther, and a little later in the 
same year a penitential sermon in Spanish for the Day of Atonement.? Isaac 
Nieto, soldier and notary public, as well as Rabbi, had a chequered career, 
embittered at one period by communal controversy. The documents con- 
cerning this were published in 1761 under the title Recopilagao de varias cartas 
. . . concernentes a Bedica, ostensibly at Salonica but in fact almost certainly in 
London. Others of his works appeared at Leghorn, his birthplace.’ Of the 
of Sis t, one is of especial interest. 
This was delivered on the occasion of the General Fast on 6 February 1756, at 
a critical point of the Seven Years War, and is noteworthy both as the first 
Anglo-Jewish patriotic sermon to be published, and as the first Anglo- 
Jewish sermon of any description which appeared in English, a transla- 
tion being published simultaneously with the original text. Isaac Nieto is 
best remembered by his new translation of the liturgy into Spanish, the 
prayers for the New Year and Day of Atonement appearing in 1740 at the 
press of Richard Reily and the Daily Prayers in 1771 at that of the Widow 
Moore. The in which the version is couched is adjudged by experts 
to be of especial purity and elegance, a fact all the more noteworthy since 
pg phages nor perhaps his grandfather had ever set foot 
on Spanish soil! 

By now the heyday of Spanish was passing and English was beginning to 
make increasing headway, even among the most conservative. Already an 
—_— version of the liturgy from Jewish hands (not, like those trifles which 

preceded,* by curious antiquarians or spiteful proselytes) had begun to 

1 See M. Rosenbaum, “The Prayer Book of Joseph Messias, 5481’, in Miscellanies, Jewish Hist. 
Soc. iv (1942), pp. 95-101. 

2 Jacob de Castro Sarmento 


3 Listed in my bi y, cited p. 118, n. 5. They were translations of the ‘Royal 
Crown’, by Solomon ibn Gabirol, &c. (1753, 1769). 

4 e.g. the Appendixes to Abendana’s Oxford Calendars, issued annually during the last 
decade of the seventeenth century, or the malicious Religion, Ceremonies and Prayers of the Jews, 
by the apostate Gamaliel ben Pedahzur (Abraham Mears). __ 
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ae . M. Lemos and A. D’Esaguy. Among his writings was a broadside, in English, defending himself 
oe against the charge of having betrayed co-religionists in Portugal to the Inquisition: Trans. % 
oe lewish Hist. Soc. xii. 83-84, and History of the Marranos, p. 386. rh 
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a in New York—not in London, since according to report the wardens 
of the community would not give their imprimatur to so undignified a produc- 
tion. Before the century was ended native-born Jews were provided with 
— translations not only of the liturgy but also of the Pentateuch. Not, 
i that the stream of publications in Spanish and Portuguese was ended. 
Patriotic sermons continued to appear, in a desultory trickle, down to 1820. 
The community published its Ascamot, or Laws, in Portuguese in 1785 and 
supplements in i same language down to 1809, and only thought it 
to provide an English translation from 1831 onwards. In 1773 
Jacob Rodrigues Moreira had produced a biblical vocabulary in which 
208m and even that laggardly intruder, English, figured by the side of 
¢ original Hebrew. As late as 1813 a new translation of the Passover Eve 
liturgy was produced by J. Meldula: and some trifles appeared even later than 
that date. Down to the present day, indeed, the liturgy in use in the Spanish 
and Portuguese Synagogue in London, published ‘hi Oxford University 
Press in the twentieth century, contains a residual prayer in Portuguese (not 
indeed recited in that language) imploring the Divine protection a todos 
nossos Irmaos, prezos pela Inpieiie— Tee all our brethren imprisoned by the 
Inquisition’. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE WORKS 
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Museum and in the possession of the Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue. 
1649. Edward Nicholas, Apologia por la noble nacion de los Iudios y hijos de 
Israel. Escrita en por Eduardo Nicholas ¢ impresa en casa de Juan 
Field, en Londres, afio MDCXLIX. (R.) 


: 


1655. 


1663. 


1701. 


1703. 


1704. 


1705. 
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Menasseh ben Israel, Las Humildes Suplicaciones. (Spanish translation of 
his To His Highnesse the Lord Protector . .. The humble addresses of Menasseh 
ben Israel, London, 1655.) Cf. Barbosa Machado, Bibliotheca Lusitana, iii. 
457, but no copy traceable. 
Paul (Moses) Scialitti, Breve discorso politico sobre las expulsiones de los 
Judios. (K., p. 99: no copy traceable. - 
Devota, y Humilde Suplicacion, Dirigida Grande y Omnipotente .A. 
Dios de Israel, por la Congrega delos Hebreos de Londres (B.M. Wrongly 
attributed in Trs. J.H.S.E. ix. 127 to 1801.) 
Fundacion dela . . . Hermandad . . . de Sahare’ ora’, vaavi ietomim. 
Estampados en Londres, Afio $463. (B.M.) 
[D. Nieto], De La Divina Providencia . .. En Londres, Por James Dover en 
Tower Enel Mes de Elul, Afio $464. . . pede ea p- 65, where 
may be found details of the other items bearing on this controversy, and 
published at the same time, as summarily listed below: 
1705. 
Decision del Doctissimo ... R . . . Zevi Asquenazi. 
Respuesta del Doctissimo . .. R . . . Zevi Asquenazi. (and ed. 1712.) 
Various single-sheet letters in Spanish bearing on the same issue were 
Ser see LS., p. 68. 
ckanocs de Ki . Idest Amonestaciones, y Reflexiones, para el Alma 
En Londres . . . Ellul 5466. (S.-R., p. 61.) 


1706 (?). Bakasoth de Ros Asana . . . Traduzidas por el Sefior . . . R. David Netto. 


63.) 


1709. 


1709. 


1709. 


1714. 


1715S. 


de los precetos del Sefior Publicada por un Zeloso. (1.S., p. 69.) No title- 


fD. Nieto}, Los Triunfos dela Pobreza, Panegirico Predicado enla solem- 
Londres 
5469. (IS 
Aviendose fundado . . . Con intento de velar Enfermos Pobres . 
intento de pedir cosa alguna a este K.K. i.e. Kahal Kadosh = Holy Con. 
gregation] . . . que su asistencia en execution de nuestras Escamot Si 
-Impreso en Londres Afio $469. Por David Fernandes. (LS., p. sag 
[D. Nieto?], Ante exordio 4 Resposta do Sermam que o Arcobispo de 
Cranganor pregou no Auto da Fé . . . em Lisboa, em 6. de Setembro de 
1705 . _ . Impresso em Turim, Na Oficina de Jorge de Cervantes . . . 1709. 
(Ls., P. $4-) Issued with a reprint of the original sermon printed at Lisbon 
in 1705. 
demonstraciones, y Reales Consequencias, 
Afio $474. Impresso por Thomas Ilive. (R.) Also issued with Hebrew 
text, which was si published separately. 
D. Nicto, Es Dat 8 Fuego Legal Compuesta en Ydioma Hebraico . . . Por 
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...D.N. En Londres Afio 5475 . . . Impresso por Tho. Ilive. (R.) Issued 
together with the Hebrew text. 


1716. [D. Nieto], De la Divina Providencia . . . Segunda Edicion corregida. En 


1717. 


1720. 


Londres, 5476. (R.) With relevant correspondence, &c., as above. 

D. Nieto, Repertorio delos Ros-Hodes, Fiestas y Ayunos . . . desde el 1718 
hasta el 1800. En Londres, Afio 5478. (I.S., p. 74.) 

D. Nieto, Sermon Funebre Predicado en las Exequias dela Bienaventurada 
Yahel Mendez . . . Londres, 5480. (I.S., pp. 45, 75-) 


1720 (?). D. Nieto, Sermao pregado Sabat Tesuba em Londres. (.S., p. 75.) 


1720. 


1721. 


1722. 


Daniel Israel Lopez Laguna, Espejo Fiel de Vidas Que Contiene los Psalmos 
de David en Verso . . . En Londres . . . Afio 5480. (R.) 
Orden de las oraciones cotidianas por estilo siguido, y corriente, con las de 
Hanucah, Purim, y Ayuno del Solo. En Londres a costa de R. Yoseph 
mee Impreso en casa de William Osborn en Fenchurch Street, 5481. 
S.P.S. 
Antonio Vieira-David Nieto], Noticias Reconditas Y Posthumas del 
Procedimiento delas Inquisiciones de Espafia y Portugal, con sus presos . . . 
En Villa Franca. 1722. (2 pts.) (R.) 


1723-9. [D. Nieto], Respuesta al sermon Predicado por el Arcobispo de 


1723. 


1724. 


1728. 


1731. 


1733. 


nor [sic] Enel Auto de Fe . . . en 6. Setiembre Anno 1705. Por el Author 
de las Noticias Reconditas de la Inquisicion. Obra Posthuma. Impresso 
En Villa-Franca. Por Carlos Vero. A la Insignia de la Verdad. (R.) 
Issued with a reprint of the original sermon. (R.) 
Iahacob de Castro Sarmento, Exemplar de Penitencia, Dividido Em Tres 
Discursos, Para o Dia Santo de Kypur; Dedicado A o Grande, E Omni- 
potente Deos de Israel . .. Em Londres, Anno 5484. (R.) 
J. de Castro Sarmento, Extraordinaria Providencia, que el gran Dios de 
Ysrael usé con su escogido pueblo em tiempo de su major aflicion por 
medio de Mordehay y Ester . . . Compendiosamente deduzida de la 
sagrada Escritura en el seguinte Romance. Londres, 5484. (K., p. 37-) 
Ishac Nieto, Sermones Funebres a las deplorables memorias del muy 
Reverendo, pppoe H.H. y Doctor R. David Nieto . . . En Londres, 
5488. 
J. de Castro Sarmento, Sermam Funebre As Deploraveis Memorias Do 
muy Reverendo . . . Doutor David Netto . . . Em Londres, Anno 5488. 
(S.P.S.) An edition with a slightly variant title (Sermao . . . mui . . .) is 
istered by Ribeiro dos Santos. 
Abraham Mendez Chumazero, Sermon Funebre Ala Gloriosa Memoria 
Del muy Reverendo . . . R. David Nieto Rab del K.K. de Sahar Hashamaim 
Em Londres. Compuesto por su mas Amante y menor Discipulo . . . Afio 
$488. [S.-R., p. 31.] 
Ishac de Sequeyra Samuda, Sermam Funebre Pera as Exequias dos trinta 
Em $488. (LS., p. 76. i previous items are said to 
have been issued one 
Los Seis Perakim . . . el Ruth, y los afirmativos y negativos que se 
Aaron Mendoza, Dinim De Sehita, y Bedica. Colegidos del S Aruh, 
traducidos En Idioma Espafiol por... A. M. En Londres . . . 493. (B.M. 
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. Isaac Nieto, De la Facilidad de la Penetencia, Sermon Predicado en Sabat 


Tesubah . . . En Londres, Afio $498. (LS., p. 79.) 
Jacob de Castro Sarmento, Theorica Verdadeira Das Mares Conforme 4 
Philosophia do incomparavel cavalhero Isaac Newton . . . Londres, Im- 
pressa no Anno MDCCXXXVIL (And other scientific works listed by 
Dr. A. D’Esaguy in Jacob de Castro Sarmento: notas relativas a su vida e a su 
Desengafio del Hombre. Sermon Penetencial, 
ieto, on 
Predicado en Sabath Tesubah . . . Londres Afio 5500. (J.C.) 
Orden de las Oraciones de Ros-Ashanah y Kipur. Nuevamente tradu- 
ily, Afio $500. A separate edition Penitentiary Prayers (Selihot 
is is said to have appeared, London, 5501 = 1741. . 
. Calendario Hebraico; que contiene Los Novilunios, Fiestas y Ayunos . . . 
Desde el Afilo $501 hasta 5522 . . . Impresso en Londres Afio 5501. Generally 
bound up with the previous item. (R.) A calendar for the years 1762-77 
. Proposta feita em Committee que se juntou . . . para estabelecer Hum 
Hospital. (S.-R., p. 157.) 
para o bom governo Da Sociedade de Beth Holim . .. Londres, 
Anno MDCCXLIX. (S.-R., p. 136.) 
Jacob de Jeoseph de Mattos, Oracao funebre as deploraveis memorias do 
muy Reverendo ... H.R. Mosch Gomes de Mesquita . . . Impresso para 
o Autor... em Londres a 4 Tisri, Anno $515 [sic, although the subject of 
the memorial sermon had died in May 1751]. (J.T.S.A.} 
Ishac Mendes Belisario, Sermon funebre a las deplorables memorias del . . . 
H.H.R. Moseh Gomes de Mesquita . . . Londres, Afio $515. (S.-R., p. 13.) 
. Isaac Netto, Sermon Moral predicado Enel solemne Dia de Ayuno 
Penetencia que por mandado de su Magestad . . . se celebrd en . . . 6 
Febrero 1756 . . . Em Londres en casa de Richard Reily. (S.P.S.) An 
English edition also appeared. 
Ishac Mendes Belisario, Sermon moral Predicado en el Solemne Dia de 
Ayuno, que por Orden de su Magested el Rey Nuestro Sefior, Se celebro 
En... 17 Febrero 1758 . . . En Londres, 1759. (Trs. J.H.S.E. ix. 125.) 
This sermon appeared later in German, Hamburg, 1760 (?). 
Moses Cohen de Azevedo, Sermon moral predicado en el solemne dia de 
English edition also appeared. 
Moses Cohen de Azevedo, Sermon de congratulacion, sobre la felix y 
el Rey George Ill. a el trono destos 


1761. edition also appeared. 
. Recopi <2 Bedica 
a fim que in Hebrew 
characters, Salonica.) (I.S., p. 81.) 


Publicadas, 


73 
173 
1739 
1741 
1748 
1749 
1754 
1755 
1756 
1759 

reynos, predicado en. . . 13 Deziembre 1760. (Trs. J.H.S.E. ix. 125.) An 
English edition also appeared. 
Rie 1761. Isaac Mendes Belisario, Sermon de Exequias por el fallecimiento de su r 
ce Magestad el Rey Jorge Il. Predicado en . . . 29 Noviembre 1760. Londres, 
1761 


1762. 
1765. 


1769. 
1771. 


1772. 


1773. 


1776. 


1784. 


1785. 


1813. 
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Calendario Hebraico. See above, 1741. 
Ordenes de la Amigable Sociedad para Assistir a sus Enfermos, Fundada en 
Londres el Anno 5499, Y nuevamente corregidas . . . Anno 5525. (S.-R., 
p- 131, where the date of foundation is given erroneously as $494 = 1734.) 
para o bom governo da Sociedade de Beth-Holim. (S.-R., 
137. 
& Orden de las oraciones cotidianas Ros Hodes Hanuca y Purim nuevamente 
traduzidas . . . por el H.H.R. Ishac Nieto. Impresso en Londres en casa de 
la Viuda Moore, Afio 5531. (R.) 
Orden de las Oraciones cotidianas . .. nuevamente Traduzidas . . . 
en Caza de Aaron Nodnarb ( = Brandon . Afio p- 57-) 
Calendar for twenty years with separate ti appen: 
Jacob Rodrigues Moreira, Kehilath Jahacob Siendo un Vocabulario De las 
Palais dela gua ibs. - Londres, impreso en Caza de A. Alexan- 
o A.M. 5533. (Title-pages also in Hebrew and English.) (R.) 
Moss Cahn Azevedo, .13 
1776 que Dia de A r or Su Magestad implo- 
. la Divina a . con el sermon 
en esse Dia . . Londres, En Casa de Guilermo Gilbert . . - $537- (B.M.) 
An English edition also appeared. 
Ishac Luria, Sermon predicado en el K.K.... En... 13 Adar 5544. En la 
Plummer en Londres . . . $544. (S.-R., 
p- 79 
Ascamot, para o governo da Congrega de Saar-Asamaim de Londres, 
5545. (R.) Another issue is mentioned with (? half-)title “Ordem das 
Ascamot ormados ¢ revistos pellos senhores do Mahamad . . . en Junta de 
17 Hesvan $42.’ Supplements were issued in 1788 (?), 1790, 1792, 1806 
(R.): 1809 and (with English translation) 1838. (R.) 
Orden de la Agada de Pesah en Hebrayco y Espajfiol . . . traducido por 


Jacob Meldula . . . Londres, 5573. (B.M. 


1817/18. Raphael Meldola, Sermon Funebre a hs deplorables memorias de su 
alteza real 


1820. 


La Princeza Carlota Au . predicado . . . en el dia 10 Kislev 
$578 (AM) en Londres. (S.P. S.) Issued together with English version. 
Raphael Meldola, Sermon Funebre y moral que en las exequias ... A 
. predicé . . . El Rev. Sefior H. Ra Raphael | Meldola 
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Bibliographical Notes 
TWO BILLS FOR PRINTING, 1620-2 


Many a neat bibli hical analysis might be upset if only we knew more 
about the jobbin; done by al they did it—labels, 
receipt blanks, bills for players, broadsheets of all kinds. But of such ephemera 
ome 4 has failed to survive at all, and primary evidence from the printing 
house itself of what was done and at what cost is of the greatest rarity. 

Two pieces of such evidence have, however, survived among the Ferrar 
Papers at Magdalene College, Cambridge. Both Nicholas and John Ferrar 
were active in the affairs of the Virginia Company and among the many 
documents of Virginian interest are two bills for printing, one from Thomas 
Snodham and another, fuller, one from Felix Kingston. Snodham’s bill 
(Ferrar Papers, 1339) reads as follows: 


By Thomas Snodham 
Printed the 30t» of Aprill 1621 by m* deputy 
fferrars appoyntment for the wf Company 
of Virginia 300 Supplyes for that yeere 
for pay and pinting 
m‘ Cuff I pray you pay this bill 

John fferrar 

Red the 14‘ July 1621 of m* John 
ffarrer in full of this bill the fum 


of twenty fhillinges I fay Re 
Re p me Thomas Snodham 


It is possible that the ‘300 Supplyes for that ” is a 1621 equivalent of the 
Declaration of the Supplies iasented to be sent 10 Virginia, in this cam 1620 which 
was printed as part of S.T.C. 24835 and 24836, but if so it has failed to sur- 
vive. In fact, reson it is almost certainly the Note of Shipping, Men, and 
Provisions, Sent and Prouided for Virginia, by the Right Heandlle, the er d 
Southampton, and the > Se yeare, 1620 (S.T.C. 24842"). The Briti 

Museum copy of this pam is a single sheet in folio, with a grape water- 
mark; its measurement folded and trimmed is 28-$x 17-9 cm. text is 
set in English roman to a full measure of 11°8 cm. but with frequent indenta- 
tion of 2 ems, numerous short lines, and leading between paragraphs. Three 
points of interest should be noted: first, the o ise unrecorded fact that 
Snodham was the printer; second, that Snodham’s charge of £1 for printi 

300 copies of such a sheet works out at four-fifths of a penny per copy; a 


third, that the date of — was 30 April 1621 and not, as the S.T.C. entry 


suggests, 1620. The later date, while not perhaps seeming to be altogether 
consistent with the title, is quite consistent with the contents: on 32” under 
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the heading ‘Supplies to Virginia, in Anno 1620’ there is a list in chronological 
order of ships sent to Virginia during 1620 and the early part of 1621. Among 
other work for the Company, re had already printed one such notice 
early in 1620 for the year 1619 and was to print another early in 1622 for the 
year 1621 (S.T.C. 24842, which should be dated 1620, and 24843).! _ 

Much more important than Snodham’s bill, however, is that of Felix 
Kingston (Ferrar Papers, 1316): 

19, November 1620 
Printed for the Virginia Company 
thefe thinges followinge 


4100. declarations in Large paper. 8.04.00 
2200. declarat to ioyne wth y* form'— 2.04.00 
soo. books for y* planting of mulbr trees wth y* 
comodityes coming frd them 4.00.00 
$00. more of the Rates of comoditie 1.00.00 
for f{titching of 2700 of the 
fowles 3.07.00 
1621- 600. _ of billes to warne the comp: to a fermon & a 
fupper 00.09.00 
600. of the names of thofe yt gaue money toward 
bilding of a free {choole in Virg: 01.04.00 
s00. of the fame names in quarto 01.00.00 
600. _billes to warne the comp: to a fermon at Bow 
church 00.09.00 
21.17.00 


On a second leaf, dated 1 July 1622, Nicholas Ferrar, Thomas Mellinges, 
Thomas Whitley, Richard Caswell, and George Smyth apply to the Earl of 
Southampton for permission to pay Felix Kingston the 7s 17s., and King- 
ston’s receipt, also dated 1 July 1622, appears below their application. 

On 11 July 1620 A Declaration of the State of the Colony and Affaires in 
Virginia . . . By his Maiesties Counseil for Virginia. 22 Iunij 1620 was entered at 
Stationers’ to Kingston and Snodham. Snodham printed two editions 
that year (S.T.C. 24835 and 24836) and according to ot i there 
were two issues of each of these editions. The point of i jate interest 
is that the second issue of the second edition concluded with a four-page 
declaration “By his Maiesties Councell for Virginia’, dated 15 November 
1620. It is probably to this declaration then that the first two items in 
account refer; date be right. Of the 
4,100 per copies printed at just under a halfpenn none a 
to be bound in ‘wth y* form" declarations already printed by Snodham, to 


3 See S. M. Kingsbury, Introduction to the Records of the Virginia Company (Washington, 
190$), pp. 89-91. 
2 Ibid., pp. 89-90. 
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create the second issue of the second edition. A copy of this second issue is 
in the New York Public Library. 

At a Quarter Court of the Virginia Company held on 15 November 1620 
Sir Edwin Sandys proposed that some members might translate a French 
book ‘concerninge the plantinge of Mulbery Trees, and makinge fitt roomes 
for the Silkewormes’ so that ‘a good number of them might be printed to be 
sent ouer to Virginia and ther dis amongst the Planters soe as everie 
houshold anti, es one’. Included in the book should be the particular 
rates ‘of those Staple Coitiodities w** the Comittees were desyred to sett 
downe to be payd fr them to the Planters’, a proposal which was approved. 
At another court held on 13 December 1620 it was stated that ‘the first pt of 
the french Booke . . . was now allmost fynished as likewise the valuaéon of 
the seuerall Comodities to be had in Virginia ordered heretofore to be 
affixed vnto the saide booke would in few daies be together ready to be 
printed’.' This book was presumably S.T.C. 18761, a copy of which is in 
the Bodleian: 

OBSERVA- | TIONS TO BE FOLLOWED, FOR THE | making of fit roomes, 


—! Silk-wormes in: | As alfo, | FOR THE BEST MANNER OF | planti 
Mulbery trees, to | feed No PVBLISHED BY AVTHORITY | for 


of the Noble Plantation | in Vincinta. | [Device, McKerrow 397] | AT LONDON, | 
Imprinted by Felix Kyngston. 1620. 


4°: A-C* D+; [$3 signed]; 14 leaves, pp. [1-2] 3-8, 7, 8-21 [22] 25-28 [= 28]. 


At, Title (verso blank); Az, Advice for Making of Convenient Roomes to 
Silk-wormes in; on C4, ‘FINIS.’; C4’, Blank; D1, A valuation of the Commodities 
growing and to be had in Virginia: rated as they are there worth. 


The type is English roman (17 ems x 31 lines plus headline and catchword 
with Long Primer italic marginal notes in $A-C). There are about 20,600 ens 
of text and 840 ens of marginal notes in $A-C, and about 3,700 ens of text 
in $D, representing in all possibly two and a half to three days’ work for a 
compositor. Kingston’s price for 00 complete copies (three and a half sheets 
quarto) was £4, or a fraction less than twopence per copy. The charge of 
£1 for overrunning the Valuation of Commodities (250 sheets cut to give 500 
copies) works out at about a ey copy. There is a separate copy 
of the Valuation of Commodities in Public Record Office (C.O. I, item 24). 

The records of the Company unfortunately throw no light at all on the 
2,700 ‘bookes of holy fowles’ which Kingston bound at 2s. 6d. per 100; nor 
do any of the many religious books printed by either Kingston or Snodham 
in 1620 or 1621 seem quite to fit this description. 

It would be too much to hope for the survival of any of the two lots of 
‘billes to warne the comp: to a fermon’, but the occasions can, I think, be 
identified. On 28 January 1622, for instance, it was stated at a court i 
that ‘m* Leat Minister beinge formerly appointed to preach this last Suifier 


(Washington, 1906-35), i. 
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132 Bibliographical Notes 
in St Church . . . had nowe pformed the same’.! This sermon is 
ically certain to have been preached towards the end of 1621 and is no 
ubt the one to which the first bills refer. The second lot of bills clearly 
relates to the sermon preached by Patrick Copland at Bow Church on 
17 April 1622.2 Copland’s sermon, like another preached before the Com- 
pany later that year by John Donne, was subsequently printed, but not by 

Kingston or Snodham (S.T.C. $727 and 7051).3 

The proposal to build a free school (instead of a church) was discussed at a 
committee meeting on 30 October 1621.4 Foremost among those advocati 
the school and soliciting subscriptions towards its cost was Patrick Coplan 
and the Company later acknowledged its indebtedness to him by making 
him a brother and granting him certain free shares. The two remaining 
items of Kingston’s account must therefore refer to the Declaration how the 
monies (viz. seuenty pound eight shillings sixe pence) were disposed, which was 
gathered (by M. Patrick Copland, Racker in the Royall Iames) at the Cape of 
good hope, (towards the building of a free Schoole in Virginia), ‘Imprinted at 
London by Felix Kyngston. 1622.’ and reprinted in full by Miss Kingsbury.s 
There is a copy of the quarto edition of this pamphlet (S.T.C. 5726) in the 
Huntington Library, and one of the broadsheet in the library of the Duke of 
Northumberland at Alnwick Castle. 

Kingston was to print two further pieces for the Company in 1622, namely 
Orders and Constitutions for the Plantation of the Summer-Ilands 6 Feb. 1621 
(S.T.C. 1905) and The Inconveniencies that have happened to some persons which 
have transported themselves from England to Virginia . . . hath greatly hindred the 
Progresse of that noble Plantation (S.T.C. 24844). Since neither appears in the 
account reprinted above it is probable that both were printed some time after 
1 July. No accounts survive (at least not among the Ferrar papers) relating 
to their printing. 

Two other small items might conveniently be mentioned here. The first 
is a bill from Henry Fetherstone, dated 20 July 1619, for ‘twoe great church 
bibles at 30f- a pece and 2 Common prayer bookes at 4f. a pece in all 3'~-8*-o” 
(Ferrar Papers, 1309). This bill was receipted ‘for my m* Henry ffetherstone’ 
on 21 July by Humphrey Robinson, an apprentice bound to Fetherstone for 
nine years from 24 June 1614 and freed oy lies on 30 June 1623. The second 
is a warrant to pay Robert Ely, Stationer, £11. 15s. for ‘fundry forts of 
appeare’, to be taken by Mr Francis Bolton, Minister, to Virginia (Ferrar 
Papers, 1307). The warrant is dated 24 July 1621, but of the lists of books 
there is no trace. D. F. McKENzIE 

Ki Records i. $81. ion of ‘Osyth’s. 
The church we “Scyths’ is a corruption of ‘Osyth 

at least must have been printed in the (calendar) year 1622 and before 1 July of that year. 


* Kingsbury, Records of the Virginia Company, i. $39-41. 
Ibid. iii. 537-40. 
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GILES FLETCHER THE ELDER’S LICIA 


Licia is conjectured by Pollard and Redgrave (S.T.C. 110$5) to have been 
printed at Sonido by John Legate in 1593; and on this evidence G. R. 
Barnes in A List of Books Printed in Cambridge at the University Press 1521-1800 
entered the book under that year. But no proof has been hitherto offered to 
support this conjecture. 

On the fly-leaf of the Bodleian’s copy of Licia appears this annotation: 


The four es surrounding this title page of Licia represent: Knowledge of 
God. . . Patience . Humility . are part of of 
22 used by Thon Daye in folios 41-51 of ‘A Booke of Christian Prayers’ . . . printed 
by him in 1578 and again in 1581. In 1590 an edition was printed by ‘Richard 
Yardley —~ Peter Short, for the assignes of Richard Day when these 4 figures have 
evidently company with the rest of the set, and the printers were then 

to duplicate use of Temperance, Chastitie, Measure and Industrie 
to cae up the number. 


Probably these four woodcuts were separated from the set after John Daye’s 
death on 23 July 1584. An examination of all books printed at Cambridge 
from 1584 to 1594 reveals that they were acq by the University’s 
printer, Thomas Thomas; for the woodcut appears 
as a head-piece on Bz‘ in Whitaker’s Disputatio De Sacra Scriptura (S.T.C. 
25366), ublished on 2 May 1588. The upper and lower compartments of 
yg al, have been cut away and all that remains is the figure as it appears 
on the title-page of Licia. A description of the title-page of Licia and of the 
i aR es s book will show the exact alteration the woodcuts 
ent: 


(1) Fletcher’s Licia: [Within a frame of 4 woodcuts of female figures, 150 x 
106 mm. The left side represents Humility, 102 x 23 mm. (a break of 4-5 X 1-5 mm. 
38 mm. from top on rt. mar.); a 106 X 23 mm.; the right 
side represents Know 10223 mm.; the foot represents Patience, 99x 
rule} |OR POEMES OF | LOUE, IN HO- | nour of 
the admirable vertues of his Lady, | to the imitation o me gy best | Latin 
Poets, and A Fy gt Perey is added the Rising to the | Crowne of 
RICHARD |e the | [rule] | Auxit musarum numerum Sappho ad- | dit a musis. 
Felix si sevus, sic voluisset Amor. 

(2) Daye’s A Booke of Christian Prayers: Each of the woodcuts measures 135 X 
compartment, the figure, and a lower 
compartment. The compartm measure 15X20 mm. The four woodcuts 
used in Licia are: (1) Neg te & Ma", Humility [within the upper compartment: 


ment: Knowledge of | in Iesus | Christ is life. dhe 


pirite, and | 
is | Spiritual | tery.] (3) Riv & Roo 
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within the upper compartment: Patience, | ouercémeth all | thinges.] [within the 
er compartment: Wrath, | deuoureth 1 | selfe.] | I 

Thomas died later in 1588, and on 2 November of the same year John Legate 
was appointed his successor. Mr. D. F. McKenzie has shown in the 1959 
Transactions of the Cambridge Bibliographical Society that Legate acquired all 
of Thomas’s type and ornaments, among which one can assume were these 
four woodcuts. The ornaments used as head- and tail-pieces in Licia offer 
additional proof that Legate printed the book; for of the eight varieties of 
ornaments used in Licia, five can be found in Thomas Bell’s Motives (S.T.C. 
1830), a quarto printed by Legate in 1593. In the following tabulation only 
the first occurrence of each ornament in Licia is Honar ges $6 reference to 
Bowes is Robert Bowes, Catalogue of Cambridge Books, pp. xvi-xviii. 


Fletcher’s Licia Bell’s Motives 
Ag [woodcut] title-page 
Br [Bowes no. 20] 993”, Var 
[type orn.] $92", 
B2Y Bowes no. 14 Gi’ 
Ba Bowes no. 29 Ar', Bar 


It seems very probable that Licia was printed in 1593. Fletcher dates ‘The 
Epistle Dedicatorie’ 4 September 1593 and “To the Reader’ 8 September 
1593. And the fact that both Bell’s Motives and Fletcher’s Licia are printed 
on the same thin unwatermarked paper further suggests 1593 as the year of 
publication. Lioyp E. Berry 
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Pur GaskEtt, John Baskerville: a Bibliography. Cambridge, at the University Press, 1959. 

Pp. xxiv-+-72, 12 plates+-a folding specimen. 11 x 8fin. 63s. 

silver types, has allowed poor Robert to make all this elementary mischief.’ This 
criticism of Odes by Robert Andrews, printed in the Monthly Review of November 
1766, expresses the essential tragedy of Baskerville’s career. He had set out to print 
great books. His Virgil of 1757 had gained him a European reputation. His 
Milton went into three editions in two years. His early public had numbered 
many fellows of colleges, and both Universities encouraged him. — 
appointed him University Printer and gave him leave to print there Prayer Boo 
a folio Bible. Oxford commissioned a fount of Greek from him. Yet by 
1762 this supreme innovator was out of work at Birmingham. Four years later, 
since he was not content to be a provincial printer of undistinguished local authors, 
Sas Robert Martin. In 1769 he resumed 
control and he continued to print until his death six years later, issuing in these last 

a series of classical texts which in beauty almost rival the early Virgil. No one 
touched the printing industry at more points. Type, paper, ink, presses, all 

: came under the impact of his original mind. Yet he failed to persuade the London 
nS booksellers to employ him and restrictions of perpetual copyright prevented him 
m from printing the books he would have liked to produce. A bibliography of his 
output is of necessity an important contribution to the study of every aspect of the 
Gockel bis h posals, 

Dr. ivi is bibliography into two main : Speci Pro 
and other Ephemera; and Books. fn the former all 
and all known copies set down. In the latter only founts used in some quantity are 

iven and one copy of each book is cited. No explanation is given for this 

ivision, which unnecessarily obscures the chronological development. Nor is it a 
i true distinction: An Ode upon the Fleet is as ephemeral (and as rare) as Lord Shrews- 


bury’s Case. 

¥: The New Testaments printed in Baskerville’s Greek fount at Oxford and the 

Ms books printed by Robert Martin at Baskerville’s press in 1767 and 1768 are briefly 
listed in an appendix. 


For each book Dr. Gaskell gives a full quasi-facsimile transcription of the title- 
page. This is printed in Baskerville and all the ligatures and swash letters of the 
originals are reproduced. These transcriptions are thus a delight to read and they 
reach a very high standard of accuracy. I have noticed only two slight errors— 
ordinary i of swash N’s in LONDON in Huckell’s Avon (no. 3) and the 
omission of a full point on the line after “Meflit*’ in Andrews’s Odes (no. 33). 
Those who test an author’s transcriptions by his facsimiles will be mistaken if they 
detect a superfluous full point in Lord Shrewsbury’s Case: the error is in the block. 

The collations gen follow the Greg-Bowers formula, but where there are 
many cancels they are not included in the formula but are listed after it. A uniform 
practice would have been preferable and it is hard to believe that there are today 
many readers who w find a complicated collation difficult to interpret. 
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Collectors are experts in arithmetic; the book-trade is distinguished by the high 
proportion of its men of learning; and the mastery of collational formulae is one 
of the necessary qualifications of chartered librarians. Baskerville’s books are 
indeed full of cancels and Dr. Gaskell has detected a great many that have pre- 
viously passed unnoticed. The analysis of the cancels in the 1757 Virgil is i 
masterly. Moreover, in almost every case he gives readings which distinguish the 
cancellantia from the cancellanda, an REE A practice which must surely now 
become standard. 

The contents of the books are listed summarily, in most cases the headlines being 
taken as a guide. This is, of course, justifiable, in the bibliography of a printer, but 
there are occasions when more detail or explanation at oa, been welcome. 
Dates within the books are not always given, although, in the absence of advertise- 
ments, they help to determine the order. For example, the date of the preface of 
Charles Bowlker’s Art of Angling is given (4 May 1774), but not that at the end of 
Fellows’s Six Views of Believers Baptism (8 May 1774). This last date suggests that 
the work is a new one and either that the lost first edition was printed by Basker- 
ville or that the so-called ‘second edition’ is in fact the first. Those interested in 
Robert Andrews will no doubt like to know that the dedications of Virgil Englished 
and Odes are dated at Bridgnorth on 4 March and 5 August 1766 respectively. 
‘Advertisement’ in the contents line surely demands a full explanation. We a 
well do with a complete list of the books printed by Baskerville advertised in the 
1762 Horace. The advertisement in Dalby’s Virtues of Cinnabar and Musk explains 
the date 1762 found on some copies. It states that Sir George Cobb, the dedicatee, 
died whilst the book was in the press. Cobb died in 1762 and the book remained in 
the press until 1764. The advertisement in Andrews’s Odes mentions the proposals 
for fis Virgil, presumably a lost piece of Baskerville’s printing. The advertisement 
of his Grace Triumphant in John Fellows’s Hymns is noted, but not that this is of the 
‘new edition’, London, 1773, and not of Baskerville’s edition of 1770. 

The list of contents is followed by ‘Errors’, where a selection of misprints 
provides an additional and very useful aid to identification. The clear explanation 
of the errors in pagination in sheet O of the 1774 Sallust will command admiration. 
Then comes ‘Paper’. This part of the description is a major contribution to eigh- 
teenth-century paper studies, especially as the identification of the various lots of 
paper used by Baskerville is made difficult by his practice of pressing. ya 
size, and watermarks are all noted. The wide range of paper used by Baskerville 
will surprise most readers, as will the fact that wove paper was employed on only 
three occasions. But so et is our knowledge ‘i the Lagat yry that only 
one papermaker, James tman, can be positively identifi i was 
only used in books. 

Dr. Gaskell lists all copies of the ephemera known to him. He records for the 
first time the 1754 plain Specimen of the 4° Virgil and gives it pride of place, 
although logically it should follow the Type Specimen of 1754 which it was meant 
to accompany. He has differentiated the three editions of the Specimen of the 4° 
Virgil, with Proposals, having ‘discovered the copy in the Cambridge University 
Library. But he has missed some fairly obvious copies which have already been 
recorded. Updike’s copy of the 1754 Type Specimen is mentioned by Turner 
and Johnson in Signature and is now in Providence Public Library." It is un 

t IT am most grateful to Mr. Clarence Sherman, the Librarian, who sent me a facsimile of it, 
and answered my further inquiries about Updike’s specimens. 
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as are both the copies at Birmingham, and these therefore constitute a different 
issue from the St. Bride’s copy.! There are two copies, not one, of the 1757 T: 
Specimen at Oxford University Press, one larger than the measurements given 
two copies of this specimen at Yale, recorded in the Check-List of the John Baskerville 
Collection of Perry Williams Harvey printed in the Yale University Library Gazette, 
vol. xi, 1937. A further copy is at Harvard, annotated by Horace Hart and given 
by John Johnson, who also succeeded in finding a copy of Lord Shrewsbury’ s Case. 
This is now at Oxford University Press. Straus and Dent recorded the 1757 Milton 
Specimen in the Bodleian (viid). It is still there. Yale has two copies and Harvard 
one of the 1758 issue of this specimen, which Dr. Gaskell has not seen. (On 
bibliographical and textual grounds Dr. Gaskell’s viic and viid demonstrably pre- 
cede viia and viib.) Yale has the first leaf of the Bible Specimen of 1760. The British 
and Foreign Bible Society has the second leaf, a much better copy, a tly, 
than that reproduced here, and the only one in England. A copy of the T; 
Specimen without border of c. 1760 at the Cercle de la Librairie is recorded 
Turner Berry and Johnson in Si, . Updike’s copy is in Providence Public 
Library. The Type Specimen with border, first edition, c. 1762, is reproduced in 
Arts et métiers graphiques. This facsimile is mentioned by Turner Berry and Johnson. 
The original is presumably in the Bibliothéque Nationale. Updike in Printing 
Types reproduces part of the American Antiquarian Society’s copy of the Type 
Specimen, with border, second edition. A photostat of this copy shows that it is of 
an intermediate state between the two recorded by Dr. Gaskell. The Brevier 
roman ends with: comparabitur; the Brevier italic with: contro-; the Nonpareil 
roman with: versabit; and the last line of the Nonpareil italic is full. The Proposals 
for Orlando Furioso, 1770, not seen by Dr. Gaskell, are at Oxford University Press. 
This is probably the copy offered for sale in Graham Pollard’s — fT 
founders’ Specimens. The text differs from that of the 1772 Proposals. be 
volumes of the text are offered at two guineas, with the like sum for the plates. 
Two volumes of the text are announced as finished and the remainder are promised 
by the end of 1770. The plates are anticipated to be ready at the end of 1771. The 
1772 octavo Proposals for Orlando Furioso are at Yale. Like Dr. Gaskell, I have failed 
to find the 1772 quarto issue recorded by Straus and Dent as in the British Museum. 
I have, however, found, in the Grenville copy of the quarto Ariosto, an advertise- 
ment of that work. This is a quarto half- headed: ROLAND FURIEUX, 
POEME HEROIQUE | DE L’ARIOSTE. | Nouvelle Edition de !’Origi 
Italien en 4 | Volumes in 8°. grand format, ornée | de 47 Estampes en taille douce, 
The colophon on p. 3 is: A BIRMINGHAM; | Chez JEAN BASKERVILLE. 
M.DCC.LXXV. It is apparently the last piece to bear Baskerville’s imprint, 
must indeed have been published posthumously, for the Ariosto was not announced 
as ready until 28 January 1775, twenty days after Baskerville’s death. 

For the books Dr. Gaskell gives onl a ee This is the practice he 
adopted in his Foulis bibliography al it is far from satisfactory. Many of the 
books exist in several states and issues and it is not possible to determine to which 


1 Dr. Gaskell records two copies at St. Bride’s, but only one is known to the present Librarian, 
Mr. James Mosley. 

flatters himself the subscribers, who have so generously encouraged the Undertaking, 
excuse the Delay of the Publication, which in works of this kind is often unavoidable.’ 
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state the copy cited belongs, or where the other states are to be found. It would 
have been infinitely preferable to have held to the original plan and cited four 
copies of each veer § Sometimes, indeed, the location of special copies is given. 
There are several references to the Hely-Hutchinson collection but no indication 
that it was given to Birmingham University in 1954. Dr. Gaskell adds to the canon 
the Essay towards publishing A Synopsis of the General Practice of Physic of Joseph 
Lieutaud, announced in the Birmingham Gazette, but not yet found. There is, 
however, in the library of the Medical Society of London: Birmingham, 1770. | 
PROPOSALS | For Pusuisuinc by Susscription, | A | SYNOPSIS | OF THE 
GENERAL PRACTICE | OF | PHYSICK: | EXPLAINING, | In a full and con- 
cife Manner, the Nature | of Diseases, internal and external, | WITH | The proper 
MetuHop of treating them. | Tranflated from the LATIN of | JOSEPH LIEU- 
TAUD, | Chief Phyfician to the Royal Family of France. | [rule] | By T. TOMLIN- 
SON. | [rule] | BIRMINGHAM: | Printed by JOHN BASKERVILLE, and fold 
by | William Nicoll, in St. Paul’s Church Yard, London; where Sub-| {criptions are 
taken in, and by moft of the Bookfellers in Town | and Country. The collation 
is: 8vo. 1, A-B4, x?. In the Angus Library at Regent’s Park College, Oxford, 
there are bound up before Fellows’s Six Views of Believers Baptism, 1774, two supple- 
ments to that work, both without imprint or date, but both undoubtedly printed 
in Baskerville’s type, possibly before his death. They are entitled: A | SCRIP- 
TURAL VIEW | OF | TRUE and FALSE BAPTISM | IN A PLAIN | CON- 
TRAST: | A | SUPPLEMENT | TO THE | SIX VIEWS | OF BAPTISM. and: 
AN | APPENDIX | TO THE | SIX VIEWS | OF | BELIEVERS BAPTISM, | 
| CONTAINING | The MEantnc of the Worps | Borrto and Borrtize, in the 
Heathen | Writers, and the Sepruacint. Both have the collation 1° and both are 
printed on paper with a fleur-de-lis watermark. The first has the flower ornament, 
the second the large rosette. In the Appendix the seventh edition of The Lady's 
Preceptor should have been included. Straus and Dent cite a copy in Birmingham 
Public Library. Also omitted is A Catalogue of Words of Only One Syllable, 
printed by Martin in 1767 (Rothschild 2645). 

The annotation is somewhat patchy. There is a full and admirable note on the 
Latin Letter from Cambridge University, 1762, in which all the details of prepara- 
tion and dispatch are set down. By contrast there is no mention that the dis- 
covery of Lord Shrewsbury’s Case was announced by Mr. Graham Pollard in 
Fleuron, where part of the piece was reproduced.? Under Boswell’s Verses in the 
Character of a Corsican reference should have been made to R. D. Townsend and 
M. Currier’s “A Selection of Baskerville Imprints in the Yale University Library’, 
in Papers in Honor of Andrew Keogh. In this article not only is a reproduction of 
Boswell’s poem mentioned but information is given which enables this unique 
copy to be traced back to Tregaskis’s Catalogue of 11 December 1911. 

For contemporary references to the publication of Baskerville’s books Dr. 
Gaskell relies on the Birmingham Gazette and the Monthly Review. Unfortunately, 
only a quarter of Baskerville’s books were advertised in the local paper and the 
reviews are obviously unreliable for dates of publication. Dr. himself 
gives one marked example. Jackson’s Beauties of Nature was advertised in the 


1 Located for me by Dr. F. N. L. Poynter; Mr. R. J. Durling kindly sent me a collation. 
ee en ee t from and later than the Essay. They contain a list 
2 Fleuron, vii. 195-6, ‘Baskerville’s Jobbing Work’. 
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Gazette on 4 September 1769. It was not noticed in the Monthly until March 


1770. 

The manifold information to be found in newspaper advertisements has been 
admirably summarized by Professor W. B Todd,' who has shown very clearly 
that bibliographers neglect them at i To have searched the Burney 
collection would have been a formidable task. I have not fully examined the com- 
paratively small collection in the Bodleian, but I have found examples which 
illustrate almost all Professor Todd’s points.* Baskerville’s first book, the Virgil, 
was not published in April 1757 but was announced as ready on 5 May, in both the 
London Chronicle and is Public Advertiser. The Milton dated 1758 was certainly 
published on 27 January 1759. (Dr. Gaskell rightly conjectures that Straus and 
Dent got the day and month right and the year wrong.) The preliminary adver- 
tisement in the London Chronicle of 25 January 1759 gives Dodsley, Pote, Stuart, 
and Dell as selling the book in London, in addition to Tonson, who alone is named 
in the imprint. Baskerville ‘takes this pe ener of acquainting the Public, That 
he is printing a second Edition, which will be published soon after Midsummer, on 
a very large fine Paper, at One Guinea in Sheets. Gentlemen who take the small 
Paper may exchange for the Large on paying the Difference to any of the Trade 
above-mentioned.’ This would appear to refer to the 1759 quarto and not to the 
large-paper copies of the 1758 edition as Straus and Dent supposed. This same adver- 
tisement announces that the specimen and proposals for the Bible will be ready in 
two months. A change in the conditions oft the Bible proposals is announced in the 
London Chronicle on 10 February 1761: ‘No money will be taken till the Volume is 
delivered; though it is said in the Proposals half the Money to be paid at the Time 
of Subscribing.’ Dr. Gaskell notes that the published Bible of 1763 does not much 
resemble the specimen of 1759, 1760. The reason for the ¢ is given in the 


Chronicle advertisement of 11 April 1761. ‘J. Baskerville will publish soon a 
new specimen of his intended Folio Bible quite plain with the Marginal Notes at 
the Bottom of the Page, as many have objected to his ornamented Specimen.’ 
It was presumably this new Specimen that was advertised on 9 February 1762, but 
no copy appears to have survived. In the London Chronicle of 9 June 1763 “Basker- 
ville’s Folio Bible’ was promised for 4 July 1763. “The Subscribers to him are 
desired to apply for their Volumes at his Printing-Office in Essex House in the 


Strand.’ The Prayer Books, Milton, Juvenal, and Horace are also to be obtained 
from the same address and from twenty-one named London booksellers. The 
Bible was announced as published in the London Chronicle of 7 July. Four years 
later, in the Chronicle of 14 July 1767, the Bible is offered at three guineas, vedeced 


t ‘On the Use of Advertisements in Bibliographical Studies’, The Library, viii (1953), 

. 174-87. 

Additonal details ae st down inthe Additional Notes {to appear in» — 
Eprror]. As will be seen, the advertisements raise a number of prob They are not with- 
out misprints and they cannot always be relied upon absolutely. 

3 Straus and Dent had, however, a source of information which cannot now be traced, for 
they give the size of the 1758 edition as 1,500 octavo and 700 quarto copies. ; 

4 Nichols in his Literary Anecdotes (iii. 452 n.) says, “The Subscribers were desired to send for 
these volumes to Mr. Baskerville’s Printing Office, at Mr. Paterson’s at Essex-house, in Essex- 
street in the Strand’, and this sentence was reprinted in the D.N.B. Paterson was an auctioneer, 
not a printer. A printing office implies presses, but no book printed by Baskerville in London is 
known, and the office in Essex House is not mentioned in the advertisements for Baskerville’s 
subsequent books. His name does not appear in the Westminster Rate Books (information 
kindly supplied by Mr. G. F. Osborn). 
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from the original price of four. ‘Edward Johnson, Successor to the late Mr. Dod, 
at No. 12, in Av Lane, Ludgate-street, having come to an Agreement with 
Mr. Baskerville, for the Remainder of the Impression of the above elegant Book, 
has determined to reduce it to this low Price.’! 

No other book is so well documented in the advertisements, but we learn from 
them that the Addison, dated 1761 on the title-page, was not apparently published 
until 1763 and that the second edition of ey’s Fables, dated 1764, was first 
advertised in 1766. Proposals for oe pon Beauties were advertised as published 
this day in the St. James's Chronicle of 27 September 1768. No printer is named, 
but Martin was one of those by _— — were taken in. In — 

on 17 August 1769 appears tic advertisement: ‘Speedily will be 
lished, A Sermon preached on Text: “Agree with thine 
Adve quickly ....” To which will be prefixed, a curious Dedication to 
John Baskerville, of -Hill, Birmingham, Printer; and another to Alexander 
Donaldson, of Edinburgh and London, Printer and Seller of Books. Printed for 
R. Baldwin, No. 47, Paternoster-Row.’ 

Dr. Gaskell sums up Baskerville’s achievement in 3} pages entitled ‘Conclusions 
drawn from the Bibliography’. In so short an essay he cannot do justice either to 
his subject or to himself for he raises a number of extremely interesting new points 
which would well bear development and expansion. 

Of Baskerville’s presses he says that there is no reason to suppose that were 
in any way abnormal. This is true, up to a point; but Baskerville did, after all, 
make his own, and he tried to make them instruments of precision. They had brass 
platens and beds. He aimed indeed at a kiss impression. And his achievement was 
such that in 1782 the Director of the Imprimerie Nationale thought it worth while 
to go to Kehl to obtain information about Baskerville’s presses. I do not think that 
he would have agreed that ‘Baskerville’s press-work was not on the whole notice- 
ably better than that of his contemporaries’. 

Dr. Gaskell throws new light on the evolution of Baskerville’s letter-forms in the 
ie specimens and proposals, but he stops short at 1757 with the publication of 
Baskerville’s first book. We could have si with a good deal more, especially 
on the distinction between the types of the true and the false Virgil of 1757 and on 
the cutting of the smaller sizes which seems to have been undertaken for the 1762 
Horace and the duodecimo Prayer Book. 

Dr. Gaskell does not commit himself absolutely on the question of the invention 
of wove paper, but he appears to accept the current views of Professor A. T. Hazen 
and Mr. Thomas Balston,} although he does not mention the former’s article. 
These are that Baskerville himself did not make paper and that James Whatman 
the elder probably made the paper for the Virgil. The case for Whatman is based 
on two statements by James Whatman the younger. One, made in 1796, is that 


! This would seem to imply that Johnson had bought the remainder, but this cannot be so. 
In the course of his quarrel with Boden, Baskerville states that he sold the remainder to Baldwin 
(556 a at 36s, each) in 1768 (Birmingham Gazette, 1 Jan. 1770, quoted by Dr. Gaskell on 
45). 

2 “Baskerville’s Methods of Printing’ were discussed with complete authority by John Drey- 
fus in an article in Signature, N.s., xii (1951), pp. 44-51. It might well have been reprinted here. 

3 A. T. Hazen, ‘Baskerville and James Whatman’, Studies in Bibliography, v (1952) pp. 187-9; 
T. Balston, James Whatman—Father and Son (1957), pp. 14-15. James Wardrop, of course, was 
the first to write about the Whatmans (Signature, no. 9) and to suggest that Whatman might 
have supplied the paper for the Virgil. 
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his father first made the wove paper in 1756. If this is literally true he cannot have 
made the paper for the Virgil, for Dr. Gaskell shows that it was being printed in 
1755. The other statement was made in 1768 when Whatman wrote that he made 
the paper for Capell’s Prolusions, which is dated 6 October 1759 in the printer's 
colophon. The book is printed on wove paper with a W watermark.' Paper with 
the same watermark is used in Dodsley’s Fables printed by Baskerville in 1760. 
Dodsley naturally supplied the paper for this book, for he was publisher as well as 
editor. The close connexion between Dodsley and Baskerville, it is argued, makes 
it probable that Dodsley had earlier introduced Baskerville to Whatman wove and 
that Whatman made the paper for both the Virgil and the 1759 Paradise Lost, the 
only books besides the Fables which ille printed on wove paper. The 
Virgil and the Milton were both printed on unwatermarked pa its attribu- 
tion to Whatman is based not on evidence but on conjecture, however plausible. 
There is no justification for Mr. Balston’s statement that the paper for the Milton 
was undoubtedly made by Whatman.? 

To promote Whatman’s claim makes it necessary to detiy that Baskerville made 
paper or had paper made for him locally. It is true, as Dr. Gaskell says, that ‘there 
is no evidence that Baskerville ever owned the cumbrous apparatus of a paper 
mill’. He only used wove paper in three of his fifty-six books. He mentions buying 
paper several times and he told Hylton that he could not provide the paper for 
Grainger’s Sugar Cane.3 But in the Milton proposals he s of his house in 
Birmingham, “Where the curious in —e Paper may be furnished with Super- 
his own manufacture’. In the preface 
to the Milton he writes of his gratification that in the Virgil ‘the improvement in the 
Manufacture of the Paper, the colour, and the Firmness of the Ink were not over- 
look’d’ by his iain. These statements are explained away by saying that 
‘manufacture’ applied to writing paper means decoration and that ‘manufacture’ 


applied to printi means pressing or glazing. There is justification for this 

gon edeshdanieanier of the reviewers. The Critical wrote of Huckell’s 
Avon: “This poem is extremely well printed: the ingenious Mr. Baskerville having 
honoured it with his own new excellent type, and paper’ when the paper is an 
ordinary medium crown laid with a fleur-de-lis watermark. The Monthly noted 
of Dodsley’s Fables that ‘an impression of this book is also printed, for the curious, 


on Mr. Baskerville’s elegant type and es the paper — Whatman. 
Baskerville pos- 


But Baskerville’s worst enemy will find it di to deny that 
sessed moulds for making writing , when Dodsley writes on 7 April 1759, 
‘I shall be glad of twenty Reams of Post made from your own moldes as soon as 
you can’.* His writing paper was being sold by Fletcher and Hodson in Cambridge 
in 1763 and by y in London in 1765. There is no evidence that Baskerville’s 
writing paper was wove. If we presume that he himself wrote on his own note- 
paper it is fairly certain that it was laid. All his letters I have seen are on laid paper. 
Unfortunately, I have not yet been able to trace the one letter which we know to 
have been written on Baskerville notepaper. This was written by Dr. Philip 

! The W watermark is in the corner of the sheet. Capell’s Shakespeare (1768) is printed on 
wove paper with the watermark J.W. in the centre of the sheet. Capell’s edition of Antony and 
Ch a (1758) is on laid paper. Both these books, like the Prolusions, were printed by Dryden 

for the Tonsons. I was led to examine them by an inquiry from Dr. Alice Walker. 
2 Book Collector, Autumn 1959, p. 307. 3 Straus and Dent, p. ror. 
* Mr. Harry Carter tells me that Oxford University Press owned moulds before it had a 


paper mill. 
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Francis to his son Philip Francis on 16 September 1760. In it he says: ‘By your 
office, you should understand paper. Is not this delicately fine? It is the first trial of 
Mr. Baskerville’s writing paper. ! 

Negative arguments are never very strong, but if the Whatmans had made the 
paper for Baskerville’s Virgil would surely have claimed it. Capell’s Prolu- 
sions is a fine book—Dryden thought it the best book he had ever printed— 
but it was never so highly esteemed as Baskerville’s Virgil. Shenstone said of the 
Prolusions that “Tis indeed a specimen of type & paper y* is meant to alarm my neigh- 
bour Baskerville’. Baskerville could hardly be alarmed by the paper if it was made 
by the firm which had already supplied the paper for his earlier books. But it would 
be unsafe to take Shenstone too literally. On the available evidence we can only 
say that the first known wove paper is found in Baskerville’s Virgil and that the first 
book wholly printed on wove paper is Baskerville’s Paradise Regained, 1759. 

Dr. Gaskell rightly stresses the inaccuracy of Baskerville’s texts. Careless com- 
position and faulty proofreading necessitated an extraordinary number of cancels. 
These must have added considerably to his costs of production, and it was because 
of these high costs that he failed to prosper. Baskerville from the start realized that 
he could not compete with the ordinary commercial printer. He set out to produce 
well-known books ‘such as the public may be pleased to see in an elegant dress, 
and to purchase at such a price, as will repay the extraordinary care and expence 
which must necessarily be bestowed upon them’. Shenstone told Graves that a 
common press would charge 18s. a sheet and Baskerville £3. 10s. for the work he 
wanted done. Dr. Gaskell thinks that Shenstone must have exaggerated since half 
Baskerville’s output was for other publishers or authors, and he could hardly have 
been so often employed if his prices were so high. He maintains that ‘comparison 
of the retail prices o Baskerville’s books with those of other groups of eighteenth- 
century books shows that he can have charged his customers little more than did 
the average printer of his day’. 

A closer look at the books which Baskerville printed for others suggests, however, 
that he resembled Oscar Wilde’s acquaintance who had dined once in every great 
house in London. Very few publishers asked Baskerville to print for them twice. 
And retail prices are not necessarily related to printing costs. Dodsley complained 
to Shenstone ‘that he should lose thirty pounds by my neighbour Baskerville’s 
impression’ of his Fables. This may not have been a unique experience. Boden in 
his quarrel with Baskerville declared that the latter’s charges for printing were 
three times the normal rate. This is the remark of an enemy, but it holds some 
truth. Baskerville’s Bible was twice as expensive as other folio Bibles? Dr. Gas- 
kell makes a general comparison of the prices of Baskerville’s books with those 
of William Mason and with the small Foulis reprints of 1742-60. These are of not 


much value if we cannot compare sizes of editions, and here we have very little 
information.’ 


1 Joseph Parkes, Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis (1867), i. 44-45, in part reprinted by Bennett. 
This letter is not among the Francis papers now in the India Office Library. 

2 The increased costs in transport charges of a provincial printer working for the London 
trade are obvious. And most authors would prefer to go to London to see their books through 
the press. It would be interesting to compare Baskerville’s failure with the apparent success of 
Benjamin Collins of Salisbury, whose ledgers have unfortunately disappeared since Welsh 
published extracts from them in A Bookseller of the Last Century (1885). 

3 Dr. Gaskell misinterprets Shenstone’s letter of 2 May 1761, when he states that Basker- 
ville printed at least 2,000 of Dodsley's Fables. 2,000 was the number of the total sales of both 
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Dr. Gaskell makes an important contribu- 
tion to binding history by a convincing demonstration that there was a bindery 
closely associated with Baskerville. Its characteristics are the use of en 

marbled to represent blended washes of water-colour and lettering in Baskerville.' 
To the examples given by Dr. Gaskell can be added an 8° Milton in the Bodleian 
which has the characteristic end-papers and which bears on the covers a distinctive 
roll with a grape and wheat design.* Baskerville is known to have advertised for 
binders at a there is at Birmingham Public Library a signed receipt by him of 
six guineas from John Taylor for ‘1 Folio Bible bound in Morocco’, dated 
22 November 1763. 

The book has some excellent —- and a most useful reproduction of the 
1777 speci Unfortunately it lacks the indexes which would have made more 
accessible the vast amount of information it contains. 

L. W. Hanson 


The Benedictional of St. Ethelwold. With an introduction and notes by Francis WoRMALD. 
(The Faber Library of Illuminated Manuscripts.) Faber and » 1959. Pp. 31, 8 
colour plates. 11} <9 in. 255. 

Tuts book forms part of “The Faber Library of Illuminated Manuscripts’, each 
volume of which deals with a single famous illuminated manuscript or the work 
of a well-known miniaturist. In interest and importance the Benedictional of St. 
Ethelwold well holds its own with the other manuscripts reproduced or about to 
be reproduced in this series: the Lambeth Bible, the Vienna Genesis, the Rohan 
Book of Hours, and others. One of the finest of all Anglo-Saxon illuminated 
manuscripts, it is a book of breath-taking beauty which occupies a prominent 
position in the history of art and of Anglo-Saxon monasticism. It is a product of 
the tenth-century monastic reform movement initiated by Saints Dunstan, Oswald, 
and Ethelwold, and was made between 963 and 984 for the last of these. 

In his excellent introduction Professor Wormald provides a detailed and com: 
hensive account of this remarkable manuscript. He sketches the history of the 
tenth-century reform movement and sums up our knowledge of St. Ethelwold. 
He translates in full the famous poem written into the manuscript by its scribe 
Godeman and relating the circumstances in which he wrote it. He also describes 
the physical features of the manuscript and discusses the Carolingian minuscule 
script in which it is written in relation to other English manuscripts of similar date 
the London and Birmingham editions and the former, printed for school use, was y 

than Baskerville’s, ‘printed for the curious’. I have already given reasons for thinking 

that the figure of 700 copies for the aper Milton of 1758 may refer to the quarto of 1759. 

It was the duodecimo Prayer Book not the last octavo that was printed in 1,200 copies. 

! Baskerville competed for the premium offered by the Royal Society of Arts in 1759 ‘to the 


for the premium for making silk paper. (Information kindly supplied 
D. G. C. Allan, Curator-Librarian of the R Society of Arts. I also owe to Mr 
reference to Robert Dossie’s Memoirs of Agriculture, i. 107-9, 122-3, where the Society’s 
to encourage both these projects are described.) 

2 This same roll is also to be found on the Bodleian copy of the ‘1758’ quarto Milton. 


. Allan a 


. 

g 

ee person who should marble the greatest quantity of paper, not less than one ream, equal in 
2051 On 2 April a committee of the Society favoured giving 

a: the premium, but this proposal was ‘disagreed to by the Society’. There is no evidence in ; 
Die the Society’s minutes to support Bailey’s statement (quoted here on p. 20 n. 2) that Baskerville : 
Mr. 
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in which this script appears for the first time. But the most valuable part of his 
introduction is the account of the illuminations, for Professor Wormald recon- 
structs the original scheme of decoration (some seventeen decorated Pages are now 
missing), throws much light on the difficult problem of the origins of the style of 
decorative and figure painting employed in this and other late Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts, and minutely examines the artist’s technique. Besides all this, he is 
able to settle the question of the whereabouts of the Benedicticnal in the Middle 
Ages, for he shows, from an examination of some parchment strips used to rein- 
force the binding, that it was at Winchester, and probably at Hyde Abbey, in the 
fifteenth or early sixteenth century. After then, its history is unknown until it 
passed into the possession of William Cavendish, the second Duke of Devonshire, 
in the early eighteenth century. It remained thereafter at Chatsworth until in 
A 19$7 it was acce in part settlement of death-duty on the estate of the 
tenth duke (together with the Elizabethan mansion of Hardwick Hall, the famous 
Chatsworth hunting tapestries made about 1450 in Tournai, Van Dyck’s Italian 
Sketch-book, a superb classical Greek bronze head of Apollo, and four other works 
of art), and was transferred to the British Museum to a chorus of protests from 
some of the leading citizens of Derbyshire, who strongly disapproved of the export 
of works of art from their own county. 

a as the chief feature of the Benedictional of St. Ethelwold is its marvellous 
colour, so the main feature of this book is its series of eight colour plates. Although 
they do convey an adequate general impression of the original miniatures, they 
fall far short wf excellence, and their failings are only too apparent when they are 


compared directly with the a. OE inals. The gold which sparkles on every decorated 
page of the manuscript is reproduced as a dull brown. One of the plates is wrongly 
s 


with pink, another with yellow; the parchment of the manuscript comes 
out pale bluish-mauve in the reproductions; and individual tints are here and there 
transformed into something not to be seen in the manuscript. Perhaps these faults 
are inevitable in colour reproductions; but, if so, ought not the publishers to con- 
sider a mixture of colour and monochrome plates? These colour plates are too 
soft; they quite fail to portray the crisp, bold detail of the manuscript, which, 
however, could be admirably reproduced in black-and-white. Nevertheless, this 
book will be welcomed by many students and lovers of medieval art, and we may 
hope that many further volumes of “The Faber Library of Illuminated Manu- 
scripts’ will see the light of day. 

R. VAUGHAN 


Guten lahrbuch 1959. Begrtindet und herausgegeben von Aloys Ruppel. Verlag der 
in Mainz. Pp. 298, numerous 10} in. 45- 
Tue volume under review contains as varied a bill of fare as ever, though a keen 

ra and a good digestion are needed to do it justice. The editor has assembled 

-three articles of which twenty-five are in German, eight in English, seven in © 

French, two in Italian, and one in Spanish. Six of these with the incunable 
period, thirteen with the period 1500-1900, four with the subject of book-illustra- 
tion, ten with binding, and the remainder with miscellaneous topics. Questions of 
space apart, it is quite beyond the present reviewer's capacity to discuss every one 
of these items in detail : he has been compelled to pass over a considerable number 
and to concentrate on those most likely to concern the readers of this journal. 
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Before taking these items in order as they appear in the volume, it seemed only 
right to single out one for special commendation as an exemplary treatment of a 
really important subject. The begins with an is of an individual 
— i in niece dee when each was first and last used and in what 
ks and from what different blocks and in what distinguishable states of damage. 
Not content with this limited objective, the author gives us a careful study of 
printers’ devices prior to the time of the printer in question. This article by Mr. 
G. D. Painter on Michael Wenssler’s devices and their antecedents ends with a plea 
that will surely be echoed elsewhere for similar treatment of all the devices used 
in the fifteenth century. One hopes some philanthropic with the interests of 
bibliography at heart will consider such a project worthy of its attention. 

The remaining articles, useful and valuable though they may be, are more 
restricted in scope. Wisso Weiss writes on printers’ use of blue paper none azzurra) 
for special copies, &c., and gives a tentative list of known exam a wn largely 
from Ebert’s Allgemeines Lexikon. Ferdinand Geldner dnctes an unrecorded 
French broadside containing the folktale Chicheface printed in Guy Marchant’s 
type 3, which he would date ¢. 1495. Helmut Presser contributes a supplement to 
his earlier paper in the 1954 Jahrbuch on Donatus fragments in the Gutenberg 
Museum. V. Scholderer has some second thoughts on red printing in early books 
(see the 1958 Jahrbuch). A Dutch ind of 1487 printed in a type indistinguish- 
able from that used by the printer of the undated Historie hertoge Godevaerts van 
Boloen is described by D. E. Rhodes. Curt Biihler lists early Florentine editions of 
the Compagnia del Mantellaccio (sometimes wrongly attributed to Lorenzo de’ Me- 
dici) pa ves new information on two rare items. Elisabeth Soltész mentions 
some of the scarcer incunabula in the National Hungarian Library, Buda 
and publishes the first detailed description of the six-leaf edition by Gregor Wer- 
man (Béttiger) of the Regulae grammaticales, c. 1492 (Copinger 5096?). Frederick 
Goff surveys the known editions of Guillermus Parisiensis’s Postilla super epistolas 
and describes unrecorded editions of 1489 and 1497 now in the Library of Congress. 
In the section devoted to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Marie C. 
discusses the use of the Icarus device by an anonymous printer who may or may not 
be Denys de Harsy. Paul Vogel studies the printing of vernacular tions of the 
Bible by Germans established in foreign countries during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. In giving us the text of Jean Moretus’s ‘Instructions to Readers’ 
(c. 1608?) Hendrik Vervliet puts all students of the relationship of reader to printer 

tly in his debt. Local interests are reflected in cotialione on provincial 
printing by Herbert Koch, Otto Bucher, and Jean Vial, who write respectively on 
the book-trade in Jena c. 1600, Caspar Sutor’s career in Dillingen, 1628-40, and 
Pierre Roussin’s seemingly pioneer establishment at Nevers dating from the last 
decade of the sixteenth century. It is a pity M. Vial restricted his researches to 
France, since inquiry abroad would have revealed a copy of Antoine Du Fouil- 
loux’s Discours de P’origine des fontaines printed by Roussin in 1592 in the library of 
the Royal College of Physicians in London. Luisa Cuesta Gutiérrez describes two 
extensive collections of Spanish colonial printing in the Far East now in the Biblio- 
teca Nacional, Madrid. In the section to the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, G. Aliprandi discourses on the Typographia Volpi-Cominiana and 
prints a few excerpts from its catalogue of 1756, La libreria de’ Volpi, which con- 
tains a miniature history of the press. L’Abbé de Clercq provides a fascinating 
glimpse of Bodoni’s business dealings with a none-too-punctilious i 
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C. F. de Nelis, Bishop of . A branch of pictorial art evidently in need of 

ject of an exticke by Luigi Servolini, on contem- 
Italian bookplates. The specimens chosen to illustrate his paper by no means 
contemporary taste. 

Once again there is a strong section on bookbinding (nine German articles, one 
French, but no English, which seems surprising in view of our activity in this field). 
F. A. Schmidt-K iinsemiiller outlines the history of the union catalogue of bindings 
in German libraries first mooted by J. Hofmann in 1926, and illustrates modern 
methods (use of punch cards, &c.) to nye the progress of this important project. 
C. J. H. Villinger writes of the carved figure on a church altar in Worms of an 
apostle holding a Beutelbuch (on these ‘books in bags’ see the previous Jahrbuch, 
p- 268). G. Laurin studies the work of the Salzburg illuminator Ulrich Schreier 
and the tools he used. Hans Volz devotes an article to some unrecorded bindings 
by Jacob Krause. F. Unterkircher writes on a a Grolier bindings in the 
National Library, Vienna. Ilse Schunke discusses work of the Guillaume 
Lenoirs, father and son. A. Boinet records an early example of reliure jumelle 
(1582), a of binding more often associated with Protestant liturgical works 
but here with two collections of verse. G. Beck studies a group of Roman bindings 
of the 1550's and a German imitation of the same period by Balthasar Wernher. 
Ernst Kyriss contributes an article on foreign bindings in the Stuttgart Landesbiblio- 
thek. The section ends with an essay by F. Juntke on French prize-bindings of the 
seventeenth century. 

The present volume maintains the high standard of book-production set by its 

rs. Text and layout are wellnigh impeccable. Such errors as occur are 
mostly venial, though the misprint on p. 115, ‘satis pitos (Pentos}' belongs to 
another category. Pedantry apart, this is a handsome volume which can only be 
faulted on one detail noticed by another reviewer some years ago. Why continue 
to issue a work which we trust will receive constant handling in such an unpractical 
binding? There is the further point that a good number of the libraries receiving 
the Jahrbuch are, alas, plagued by the soot and grime of cities. The present binding, 
though decorative enough, is soon soiled and damaged. 
Ricwarp J. DuRLInG 


Gerwarp Piccarp, “Die Dati des Missale speciale (Constantiense) durch seine Papiet- 
marken’. (Archiv fiir Geschichte des Buchwesens. Hera ben von der Historischen 
pp- $71-84.) Frankfurt a. M., 1960. 

Tuis paper is the result of the author’s researches among the material accumulated 
in the Wasserzeichenkartei at the Hauptstaatsarchiv at Stuttgart in the course of 
the ten years of its existence. Some forty archives in various parts of Europe have 
been laid — ee for the Kartei, their dated and watermarked — 
noted and tracings ’ iod covered apparently ¢ ing into the seven- 
teenth century. The copy tte Missale pote won fee by the author is that 
belonging to the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek at Munich; he tells us that most of 
its watermarks are recognizable ‘in allen Einzelheiten’ in spite of the overlay of 
letterpress, and that those visible with perfect clearness have been carefully traced 

ith their chain-lines. A slight sketch of paper-making and watermarks with 
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which the essay starts needs only passing mention, especially as the author is no 
stylist, but his argument regarding the Missale speciale runs as follows. The book 
contains six different watermarks, appertaining to three pairs of trays of pulp in 
use at the -mill. Four of them, 5 or 6 cm. in heig resent an ox-head 
from which rises a rod ending in a tau or St. Antony’s cross. other two, some 
9 cm. high, represent a triple hill, from the middle peak of which rises a shaft 
ending in three arms to complete a cross. Numerous variants of both designs are 
illustrated (as well as those found in the Missale), those of the ox-head design 
being a selection from over 300 variants available in the Kartei. The ox-head mark 
first occurs on paper sold at the Frankfort book-fair in 1457-8, but variants in the 
arms of the cross are considerable and the marks here claimed to be identical with 
those of the Missale appear in documents of 1471, 1472, and 1473, and not earlier. 
The hill mark, which is a much older design, originally had a simple rod in place 
with those of the Missale occur in documents of 1473 and 1474—dates corre- 
sponding very closely to those of the ox-head mark. As the life of any given 
variant at this date was a short one, wear and tear of the trays in the paper-mill 
being very great, ‘it can be concluded with absolute certainty’ that the year 1472 
is the terminus ante quem non for the printing of the Missale. 

As the two marks of ox-head and hill are often found together about this time 
they must have been produced in the same district, viz. the Vosges or the Upper 
Rhine; Italian paper, except that of very large size, had now almost ceased to be 
imported into Germany. The origin of the paper used for the Missale must be 
sought either at Basel or at Berne. 

It will be seen that the author is very positive in his conclusions, and his facsimiles 
of both sets of marks do indeed strongly suggest identity. The present reviewer 
cannot check the evidence further, if only because no copy of the Missale is available 
to him. Since, however, he continues entirely sceptical of the very early date now 
so often accepted for this book, he would not be disquieted if they were proved 
correct. 

V. S. 


Wotrcanc Irtenxaur, ‘Das Missale speciale Constantiense — wieder cinmal nach seiner litur- 
gischen Seite untersucht’, (Bérsenblatt flir den deutschen Buchhandel, Frankfurter Ausgabe, 
No. 78a, 30 September 1959, pp. 1333-43-) 

In this important article Dr. Irtenkauf returns to an aspect of the Constance 
Missal (M.S.C.) which has been little studied since Hupp’s Zum Streit um das 
Missale speciale Constantiense of 1917—its contents and their implications for its 
dating: and since The Library has printed its share of the aphers’ researches, 
it is fitting to lay before its readers some brief and (since the field is so specialized) 
necessarily non-critical account of the findings of a liturgiologist. 

Dr. Irtenkauf first reviews the work of his few predecessors—the Abbé Misset, 
Gustav Zedler, and Clemens Blume. dain dh: 
the texts of the forty-eight sequences contained in M.S.C. He finds the latter 
extraordinarily inaccurate and printed with a careless disregard for sense which 
important of its genuine ee 1480 and to 
manuscript missals written after—not before—that date. sequence-tradition 
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of the 1480 Missal is, however, traceable to a manuscript missal of c. 1460 now in 
the Basel University Library. 

An elaborate tabulation follows of the sequences contained in M.S.C. and in 
other missals, printed and manuscript, sharing this tradition of sequences. It shows 
that M.S.C.’s porn. xg sequence (Laudet te Deus), though present in all the 
printed Basel missals, is absent from the Constance missal printed by Kollicker 
in 1485; on the other hand its twenty-fourth sequence (O panis dulcissime), also 
present in the printed texts but absent from the Basel manuscript of 1460, is shown 
to have entered the tradition by 1464. The date-limits for the printing of M.S.C. 
the and f ‘special’ missals. 

Dr. next investigates the structure purpose of ‘special’ mi 
He begins by analysing nine manuscript examples written 1440-90 for use in the 
Basel-Constance area. Only two of these manuscripts can be dated with any 

recision: one of them (datable 1469) has no set of sequences at all, the other 

1474-6) has a set of ten at the beginning of the Commune sanctorum; of the other 
seven, five (but one of these is imperfect) have no sets, and one has a set of twenty- 
six. This is in marked contrast to the forty-eight sequences of M.S.C., which, if 
it is an early product of the printing-press, thus has no surviving manuscript 
counterpart. Dr. Irtenkauf finds it difficult to believe that all mid-fifteen 
century manuscript special missals with sequences comparable in number to those 
of M.S.C. have disappeared, and concludes that M.S.C. is not an early product. 
As for the purpose of special missals, examination of the same nine manuscripts 
leads to the conclusion that they are liturgically quite humble instruments, being 
intended for use by lower clergy officiating at chapels of ease and other places of 
minor importance. M.S.C. cannot have been, as o been argued in the past, a 
brilliantly speculative attempt by Europe’s “rea eas to provide a mass- 
book of universal application for the use of hig gy- Itis, in fact, not primi- 
tive but late, cheap, and nasty. 

Dr. Irtenkauf ends on a err note. He set out, he says, to corroborate 
liturgiologically the status of M.S.C. as Gutenberg’s first production, but he had 
no preconceived theories and the course of his investigation lead him progressively 
further from the conclusion which he had expected to reach. He ends with a 
tribute to Konrad Haebler, who, without specialized liturgical knowledge, 
instinctively and correctly dated M.S.C. between 1470 and 1480. 

J. Bruckner 


Grolier 75. A Bi hical Retrospective to celebrate the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
Grolier Club ne York. New York, The Grolier Club, poser xvi+ 240. 10} x 6}in. 
Limited to 1,000 copies. $15. 

Awarensss of Anniversaries is a quality more fully developed in the American 
character than in the British. The Grolier Club, justly proud of seventy-five years 
of activity (to term it only ‘existence’ would be altogether inadequate), not only 
ear tea a bibliographical tour, still fresh in the memory, of England and France, 

ut have produced a commemorative volume. This contains accounts of seventy- 
five former members of the Club, by almost as many present members. The force 
of mathematics has limited each contributor to an average of three pages, and when 
the collector’s parentage, childhood, home town, first purchase, marriage, business, 
public benefactions, and services to the Club have been recorded, there is often 
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not much space left for his books. The tone is generally (and quite rightly) com- 
plimentary, although an extreme instance of a sardonic approach is afforded by 
Mr. Donald Wing on Cortlandt F. Bishop. Altogether the effect is rather like 
turning over the pages of an old album of photographs: the persons, a little faded 
Nevertheless, old photographs are both agreeable and revealing, and the same is 
true of this book. 

The Grolier Club, the first bibliographical club in America, was founded by 
nine New Yorkers in 1884; its first members included Robert Hoe, who liked to 
breakfast between two seated poodles, and General Rush Christopher Hawkins, 
who, before departing for the Civil War at the head of a regiment known as 
‘Hawkins’ Zouaves’, left an order with a bookseller for a copy of every book 
published on the war. Later members included those three Titans, Morgan, 
Huntington, and Folger. Fortunately their depredations in Europe have sometimes 
been exaggerated; one reads with lifted eyebrow that George D. Smith purchased 
the Earl of Pembroke’s library intact (p. 183) and that ‘the libraries of Rowfant, 
Devonshire, Bridgewater and Christie-Miller were sold’ (p. 109). Other collectors 
recorded in this book were comparatively unfamiliar outside the U.S.A. Meeting 
them, as it were, en masse, one cannot fail to be struck with admiration and even 
affection. George Parker Winship, as described by Mr. Boies Penrose, is a particular 
favourite; Mr. John Fleming on Herschel V. Jones and Mr. Edwin Wolf II on 
Dr. Rosenbach are most enjoyable; Mr. Alexander Davidson, Jr., has the best open- 
that he was in the presence of a conservative gentleman’); and Mr. Raphael 
Esmerian on Mortimer L. Schiff is memorable for its account of the development 
of fine binding by the greatest American connoisseur. All in all, this is a book well 
worth reading, and a pleasant memorial of a club whose counterpart would be 
most welcome in England. 

A. R. A. Hopson 


ANANT Kaxsa Priotxar, The Printing Press in India, its beginnings and early development. 
ing a quatercentenary commemoration study of the advent of printing in India (in 
ae m ‘0 ; i . Pp. xviii+ 363. i 
Samshodhana Mandala, Bombay, 1958. Rs 20. "P 
Tuus is the most substantial study to date on the history of printing in India. 
Professor Priolkar gives chapters on the printing-press established by the Portu- 
guese Jesuits in Goa in 1556; on the printing which almost certainly took place in 
Bombay in 1674-5 (though no examples are now known); on printing in Bengal, 
starting in 1778; on the press at Tranquebar (Madras) which Danish missionaries 
set up in 1712; on the resumption of printing at Bombay in 1780; and on opposi- 
tion to the es in various A visi eam the early years of British rule. 
This section of the book occupies the first 140 pages. The author justifiably claims 
that it is ‘based mainly on contemporary documents and information contained in 
books which may be considered as most authoritative’. Only the story of the Portu- 
Jesuits and their press at Goa had been told before in any detail: thus Pro- 
Priolker, in lining books rinted at Goa in the sixteenth century 
and twenty-one in the seventeenth, was able to draw upon Professor C. R. Boxer's 
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‘A Tentative List of Indo-Portuguese Imprints, 1556-1674’, which appeared in 
the Boletim do Instituto Vasco da Gama at Goa in 1956; and on J. B. Primrose’s 
important article in The Library for December 1939, “The First Press in India and 
its Printers’, although he quotes this in such a way as to suggest that it is a book 
of at least 265 pages instead of an article occupying pp. 241-65. In dealing with 
Bombay Professor Priolkar should have mentioned Primrose’s other article 
in The Library, June 1939, ‘A London Printer’s Visit to India in the Seventeenth 
Century’, describing Henry Hills’s abortive mission in 1674-5. 

Part Il (pp. 141-236) consists of “An Historical Essay on the Konkani Language’, 
translated from the Portuguese of J. H. da Cunha Rivara, included in this volume, 
the author explains, because it is ‘of unique importance for our present purpose, as 
it provides the background against which the vicissitudes of the printing activity 

the missionaries in Goa can be fully understood’. Part IU (pp. 237-95) contains 
extracts from books printed in Goa in the seventeenth century, with the Konkani 
text on the right and a transliteration into roman on the left. Part IV (pp. 297-356) 
consists of i well chosen and well reproduced, showing specimen pages 
from early printed books. 

The author, who is primarily a linguistic scholar writing in Marathi, promises to 
review in a subsequent volume the development and growth of printing in Marathi. 
The English-speaking reader of the present volume will be chiefly interested in 
the first 140 pages, but he will hope next for a check-list of English imprints in 
India up to, say, 1850. The British Museum could provide much material towards 
this. Professor Priolkar has not yet told us all we should like to know about the 
introduction of printing into certain cities: for instance, he mentions that a Manual 
English and Canarese Dictionary was printed at Bangalore in 1844, but does not say 
when printing began there or who the first printer was. Thomas Beare is known 
to have been printing at the Columbian Press in Bangalore in 1848, and one would 
like to be told what English books had appeared in the city before that. 

Professor Priolkar’s book contains at original research, and will be a welcome 
addition to reference shelves in European and American libraries. It should give 
to those of us who have no Oriental languages a fresh impetus in the fascinating 
study of printing in English and other Western languages in the East. 

D. E. Ropes 
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Recent Books and Periodicals 


The English and American books here listed have for the most part been sent to the 
Editor by their publishers or authors. The continental publications are mostly listed from 
notes sent to the Editor by correspondents living in the countries concerned.» 

Inclusion in this list does not preclude subsequent review in THE LIBRARY. In general, 
however, the Editor does not propose to list works for the review of which he has already 
arranged. 


BLACKIE, AGNES A. C., Blackie & Son, 1809-1959. A short history of the firm. Blackie & Son 
Ltd., London, London, Glasgow, 1959. Pp. [viii]+68, 15 plates. 84x 5 in. 10s. 6d. 


sinier, curt F., William Caxton and his Critics. A critical reappraisal of Caxton’s contribu- 
tions to the enrichment of the English language, with Caxton’s Prologue to s in fac 
simile, ond inte oan, Pp. viii+- 
30. 7X 44 in. $2.50. 

FINK, FRANCES SHARF, Heads across the Sea. An album of eighteenth-century English literary 


portraits in America. The Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, 1959. Pp. ind teen 46 plates. 9x6 in. $10. 


A Gaelic Alphabet. & cut by Michael Biggs, with a note on Irish Lettering by 
Liam Miller. (Dolmen book, Part 11.) The Dolmen Press, Dublin, March 1960. Pp. 8. 
300 copies printed, 


GREEN, J. BARCHAM, One hundred and fifty years of ene 

The Houghton Library. Report of accessions for the year 1958-59. auseeuaieas 
Cambridge, Mass., 1959. 

KAUPMAN, PAUL, Borrowings from the Bristol Library, 1773-1784. A unique record of 
reading vogues. Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 1960. 
Pp. 138. 64 44 in. Reproduced from typescript. $5. 


, ‘A colonial writing master’s collection of English copybooks’. (Harvard Library 
Bulletin, No. 1 (Winter 1960), 4 plates.) 
The Durham Philobiblon. Vol. ii, Part 5 (January 1960). 


; A book of 
Contents include: grd Earl phiets (cont.); with signatures of Robert ast Wiliam 
i arranty [examples by Lambert Jones, John 


1960). 
Contents V. H. Galbraith, An MS, of Ranulph Higden’s Polychronicon; 
(No. 2) R. B. the first edition Greene's A Quip for an Upstart Courter (1998), 
The Irish Book. Edited by Alf MacLochlainn. Vol. 1, ee 
Press, Dublin, for the Bi Society of of Ireland. 3s 


1 In this connexion the Editor is indebted to Dr. J. Gerritsen of Groningen, Mr. Charles 
Lucas of Paris, and Dr. L. Sickmann of Cologne. 
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The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America. Vol. 53, 4th quarter (1959). 
Pacer a ag David M. Vieth, Order of Contents as Evidence of Authorship 


Boswell’s Quotations; Geen, Dune ‘A Dark Ni 
The Princeton University Library Chronicle. Vol. xxi, Nos. 1 and 2 (Autumn 1959, Winter 
1960). $1.25 ($4 p.a.). 
Howard © Ric, The of Job ‘catalogue of eahibisioa [16 
w an I > 
xxxvii, No. 1 (January 1960), pp. 29-31.) 


SPENCER, DOROTHY M., Indian Fiction in English. An annotated bibliography. Pennsylvania 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. 98. 8 x 6} in. 36s. 


STRACHAN, JAMES, Pictures from a mediaeval Bible. Darwen Finlayson, London, 1959. 
Pp. 128, 102 illustrations in line. 84 x $4 in. 155. 
ay re ty explanations of the scenes represented the woodcuts used by Quentell at Cologne 
in Bibles of 1478. 
The ancient library in Cartmel Priory Church. History by Sam. Taylor; Catalogue by 
David Ramage. Second edition, enlarged and corrected. University Library, Durham, 1959. 
Pp. 37. 
es ‘Cumberland & Westmorland Ant. & Arch. 
before 1641 and $8 are 1641-1700. There is an index of previous owners, and the most interesting 
of the manuscript notes are reproduced. 
University of London. Report of the Library Committee for the year ended 31 July 1959. 
London, 1959. 
WHAREY, JAMES BLANTON, editor, The Pilgrim’s Progress from this World to That which is 


to come. By John Bunyan. Second edition, revised by Roger Sharrock. Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press, 1960. Pp. cxvili+ 365, 19 illustrations. 88x 5 in. 635. 


(1957). Published for the English Association by the Oxford University Press, Londen, 1960. 
Pp. 274. S$ in. 308. 


The Book Collector. Vol. ix, No. 1 paar de The Shenval Press Ltd. 7s. 6d. $1.25. 


The Yale University Library Gazette. Vol. xxxiv, No. 3 (January 1960). 75 cents ($3 p.a.). 


Contents include: Derek J. de Solla 
book Price, Newton in a church tower: the discovery of [a fragment 


FRANCE 


CIORANESCO, ALEXANDRE, Bibliographie de la littérature francaise du seiziéme siécle. Collabo- 
ration et préface de V.-L. Saulnier. Paris, Klincksieck, 1959. Pp. xv-+745, 2 cols. 12,000 ff. 


| 
t Manu- 
edition of 1928), or, for passages introduced later, the earliest edition in which the new matter occurs. oA 
There are detailed descriptions (pp. xxxvi-—cxvi) of the editions published 1678-88 with facsimiles of cS 
St. Andrews, d. 1497 (Portrait of a Bibliophile, iv); Albert Ehrman, The private press and publishing “a 
activities of Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte; Arthur Rau, Maurice Loncle (Contemporary Collectors, Be 
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FRANCON, MARCEL, editor, Les Oeuvres Poétiques de Jacques Peletier du Mans. Rochecorbon, 
Charles Gay, 1959. Pp. 380. 1,200 fr. 
With a complete facsimile of the original edition of 1547. 


aux armes de Catherine de Médicis de la 
jue municipale de Fougéres’. (Bulletin et mémoires de la Société archéologique et historique 


de Fougeres, iii PP- 35-47.) 


Bibliographie des almanachs et annuaires administratifs, ecclésiastiques et 
militaires francais de l’Ancien Régime, et des almanachs et annuaires généalogiques et 
nobiliaires du XVIF siécle & nos jours. Paris, G. Saffroy, 1959. Pp. xvi+110. 3,000 fr. 


SEGUIN, JEAN-PIERRE, Nouvelles 4 sensation: Canards du XIX¢® siécle. (Collection Kiosque, 
3-) Paris, Armand Colin, 1959. Pp. 228, 40 illus. 750 fr. 


TALVART, HECTOR, and JOSEPH PLACE, Bi ie des auteurs modernes de langue francaise 
(1801-1958). Tome XIV (esol Méryi Paris, Editions de la Chronique des Lettres 
1959. Pp. 327. 7,000 fr. 


TOINET, PAUL, Répertoire iconographique de Paul et Virginie de Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. 
Paris, Le Vieux “se 1959. Pp. 31. 


HOLLAND and BELGIUM 


BOFARULL Y SANS, FRANCISCO DB, Animals in Watermarks. (Monumenta chartae papyraceae 
eee ions Society, 1959. Pp. 66, 


DELAISSE, L. M. J., Miniatures médiévales de la Librairie de Bourgogne au Cabinet des Manus- 
crits de la Bibliothéque or Belgique. Editions de la connaissance $.A., Bruxelles, 
1959. Pp. 224, 50 plates. 840 fr. 


Med K N van Wi Letter- 
1959. Pp. 33, plates. 3. 25 fl. 


‘OORN, HENK, The paper mills of Denmark & Norway and their watermarks. (Monumenta 
ane papyraceae historiam illustrantia, extra volume.) Hilversum, Paper Publications 
Society, 1959. Pp. 46, plates. 37 fl. 


Het Bock. Derde Reeks. Deel xxxiv, No. 1 (1959). Martinus Nijhoff, Den Haag. 


Contents include: M. E. Kronenberg, Is Martinus Butzer onder het Hermannus Bodius 
? M. E. Kronenberg, post-incunabelen in 

Duitsland gedrukt; L. Brummel, De bibliotheekgeschiedenis in Milkau’s Handbuch; H. de la Fontaine 
Verwey, Jan van Krimpen, 12 januari 1892-20 october 1958; P. J. H. Vermeeren, Kroniek der 
Handschriftenkunde, vii. 


ITALY 
La Bibliofilia. Rivista di Storia del Libro, delle Arti grafiche, di Bibliografia ed Erudizione. 
Diretta da Roberto Ridolfi. Anno Ixi (1959), Dispensa 3*. Casa Editrice Leo S$. Olschki, 


fondazione ‘Giorgio Cini’ per la catalogazione delle edizioni veneziane del "400 € del ’s00. 
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a Contents include: Roberto Ridolfi, Giunte e correzioni al Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke, iii 

Se (Cicerchia: Passione di Gest Cristo); Dennis E. Rhodes, The early bibliography of southern Italy, - 

La 
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SCANDINAVIA 

Nordisk Tidskrift fr Bok- och Biblioteksvisen. Utgiven av Ténnes Kleberg. Arg. 46, 
Nos 3, 4 (1959). 20 kr. p.a. 


Contents include: (No. 3) T: i J. Oleson, Book collections of Icelandic churches in the four- 
— idt, Das Alteste Verzeichnis der Gottorfer Bibliothek aus dem 
1590. 


SPAIN 


LOPEZ DE TORO, josé, Conrad Haebler y Paz y Melia. Madrid, 1958. Pp. 22. 9§ 64 in. 
Wrappers. 


SWITZERLAND 

CHAIX, PAUL, ALAIN DUFOUR, and GUSTAVE MOECKLI, ‘Les livres imprimés 4 Genéve de 1550 
4 1600: liste chronologique de titres abrégés, établie d’aprés les ressources de la Bibliothéque 
publique et universitaire de Genéve’. (Genava, N.S., vii, fasc. 3-4 (June 1959), pp. 235-394.) 
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THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


The Annual Meeting 


HE sixty-seventh Annual Meeting was held in the Rooms of the British 

Academy, Burlington Gardens, on Tuesday, 16 March 1960, 

immediately after the conclusion of the sixth meeting of the session, 
The President, Mr. H. S. Bennett, was in the Chair. 

The minutes of the previous Annual ing, which had been printed in 

The Annual Report and Statement of Accounts, which had been circulated 
to members, were taken as read. Their adoption was moved from the Chair 
and carried. 

A proposal to amend Rule 14 so as to read: 

“The management of the Society’s affairs shall be vested in a Council, 

which shall consist of the President, the past Presidents, the Vice-Presidents, 

the Secretary or Secretaries, the Treasurer, the Librarian, the Editor of 

The Library, and not more than twelve Council members elected at the 

Annual General Meeting: but the Council shall have power to co-opt 

not more than three additional members to serve until the next Annual 

General Meeting” 
was moved from the Chair and carried. 

The following were elected to serve as Officers and Council for the session 
1960-1: President: Mr. Graham Pollard; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. 1. R. Willison; 
Hon. Librarian: Mr. C. C. Blagden; Hon. Secretary: Mr. F.C. Francis; Council: 
Miss J. E. Norton, Mr. H. G. Carter, Mr. J. Crow, Mr. I. K. Fletcher, Mr. 
D. F. Foxon, Mr. J. Hayward, Mr. E. Howe, Mr. C. Kenney, Mr. A. 
Muirhead, Mr. H. M. Nixon, Mr. F. N. L. Poynter, Professor F. Wormald. 
Dr. C. B. Oldman was elected a Vice-President. 


Mr. H. S. Bennett, was pro- 
posed by Mr. Graham Pollard and was passed by acclamation. 

Mr. Wentworth L. Rowland, F.C.A., was elected Auditor for the session 
1960-1. A vote of thanks for his services during the past session was carried 
unanimously. 
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Annual Report 1959-60 

Membership 

The membership of the Society has increased from 788 to 822. There are 
$07 members in Great Britain and the Commonwealth, 272 in the United 
States of America, and 43 in other countries. 
Meetings 

The following ordinary meetings have been held: 
20 October 1959, L. Vort, The Printers’ Chapel in the Plantin House. ae 
17 November 1959, C. C. BLAGDEN, Thomas Carnan and the Almanack : : 


Monopoly. 
I$ — 1959, J. Moran, The Implications of Filmsetting for Biblio- 
graphers. 


19 January 1960, B. Wope, John de Beauchesne. 

16 February 1960, C. KENNEY, Volume I of Moxon’s Mechanick 
Exercises. 

15 March 1960, J. R. BARKER, J. M. M’Creery. 


Publications 


Mr. D. F. Foxon’s Thomas James Wise and the Pre-Restoration Drama, the 
publication for 1959, was issued in March, and Vol. IV of Sir Walter Greg’s 
Bibliography of the English Printed Drama, one of the publications for 1957, 
1958, in December. Dr. K. Meyer-Baer’s Liturgical Music Incunabula, one of 
the publications for 1954, will be issued during this year. 

The Index of Dedications and Commendatory Verses by Professor Franklin B. 
Williams, Jr. is now in the hands of the printer. An offer by Mr. Graham 
Pollard to edit Liber A of the Court of the Stationers’ Company has been 

by the Council. This work will — up to the year 1640 the 


A series of records of the Stationers’ Company pu by the Society. 
y: Mr. Desmond Neill of the Bodleian Library has been appointed to succeed 
e Mr. J. C. T. Oates as editor of The Library at the beginning of 1961. 
Gold Medal 
The Gold Medal of the Society has been awarded to the distinguished 
palaeographer Dr. E. A. Lowe. 
Deaths 


The Council notes with regret the deaths during the of the following 
members: C. Garrard, Sir Edmund Sauer WW. Francis, Alan 
Arthur Swan, C. H. Wilkinson, and E. E. Wil 
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